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| 
CHRISTMAS. | 


FYNHE Saturnalia of the Romans, in the 
| general feasting and rejoicing, and the 
use of evergreens and bonfires and gifts, the 
solstitial ceremonies of the Druids, in which | 
the mistletoe had such respectful part, and 
the mythological worship of the Saxons, 
where the burning of the Yule-log was an 
important feature, are all incorporated and 
remembered in our own keeping of Christ- 
mas, the last so much so that the time is 
often spoken of as the Yule-tide. Although 
much of the old merrymaking and gayety 
has been allowed to fall away from the day, 
as the mummers and 
and waits, and the presentation of the Lord 
of Misrule and his crew, while the singing 
of the carols and the burning of the Yule- 
log and of the Christmas candle are but 
seldom now regarded, still all of the spirit 
of the day is retained, even ifthe gayer and 
noisier and more childish portion of the 
celebration has disappeared. Many of the 
old games that were formerly a part of the 
day’s jollity are still played; such, for in- | 
stance, as the game of snap-dragon, where, 
rum being poured over a large shallow dish | 
of raisins and then set on fire, and the other 
lights put out that its ghastly illumination 
may be more potent, the fun is found in 
plunging the hand in among the flames and 
bearing off the raisins unscathed ; presents, 
too, are still interchanged; and it is made a 
day of domestic life, of home meeting and 
family greeting, bearing more and more se- 
riousness as the age grows more and more 
serious. We have dropped out of sight, and 
smelling too, much of the exceedingly jolly 
cookery of our ancestors on that day: no 
more do the boars’ heads come to the table 
in their great salvers; no more do the roast- 
ed peacocks appear, with gilded beaks, and 
all their splendid plumage falling about the 
dish, held aloft by fair hands; no more do 
we have pies of capons’ tongues and bowls 
of frumenty; and seldom does the shapely, 
stately swan leave his sedges for a place on 
the damask and china. But that bird of 
ours, in which as a national bird we have 
much more occasion for pride than in any- 
thing the eagle gives us, the turkey, brown- 
ed and crisp, his tender and well-stuffed 
breast bursting with succulence, is some- 
thing more toothsome than any of his prede- | 
cessors in the shape of wild boars’ heads or | 
plumed peacocks ; and if the plum-pudding | 
set in flames of burnt brandy holds its place 
amidst superior refinements of cookery, ser- 


such masqueraders 








bowl has given way before the slender 
champagne-glass, helped out by its neigh- 
bors of the shining sherry, the ruby of the 
claret, the pale topaz of the Rhine wines, 
wherever these are allowed to fill the place 
of the pure crystal of the more healthful 
Thus the feasting, if less la- 
borious, is no less satisfying than of old; 
and it is a fact that even without the wines, 
without the plum-pudding, without the tur- 
key itself, without the traditional 
goose that belongs to those who do not as- 


spring-water. 


even 


pire to turkey, a Christmas dinner is possi- 
ble at which the full spirit of Christmas 
shall prevail among the partakers. 

For, after all, it is not gifts of gold and 
pearls and diamonds, of furs and lace and 
costly pictures, of checks and purses, that 
maintain the Christmas spirit; for the lit- 
tle pin-cushion made by a child’s hands has 
been known to be of more value than all of 
these put together, and to afford more cheer 
and satisfaction and Christmas joy; the 
pebble, the pressed leaf, are as precious 
when given and accepted with love; it is 
not the ringing of the church bell, sweet as 
the sound is over the crisp snow and in the 
early starlit darkness, for far away in re- 
mote frontier clearings, where the sound 
of the echurch-going bell is unknown, the 
Christmas spirit and the Christmas joy are 
felt; it is not the hanging up of holly and 
of pine, for Christmas is Christmas still 
among blooming orange groves and in the 
midst of tropical seas; it takes, in fact, 
none of the customs in vogue among our 
ancestors or known even to our childhood 
to give the day its own sweetness. It is 
the ackuowledgment of the beauty and 
holiness of that character which the day 
commemorates, and the wish, if not indeed 
the endeavor, to do some of the same work 
as that which has been wrought by this 
beauty and holiness in all of nearly 
thousand years, which gives the day its 
Wherever 
we are, at the north pole or at the equator, 
in poverty or in wealth, in a palace or a 
prison, it is possible that Christmas shall 
be a day of joy to us, and possible that we 
may make it a day of joy to others; that we 
may show, in our own feeble part of the 
showing, that we 
in the meaning of the song the herald an- 
gels sang, and that we have accepted our 
share of the blessed burden of carrying the 
message of good-will to all the earth. 


two 


own power, its own loveliness. 


ourselves were included 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FIRST SNOW. 

MQVHIS morning ten thousand chiidish hands 
| were doubtless clapped in* joy throughout 
the Northern States of our Union, as ten thou- 
sand bright eyes gazed from chamber windows, 
and half that number of eager mouths ejaculated 

“Snow!” There can 
be no one instant during any tropical season into 
which 
triumph as morning of the first snow- 
storm at the North; 
still farther north to arctic regions, in order to 
find its parallel in the reappearance of the 
after the prolonged night of winter. The sud 
den dropping down of the snowy season, like the 
burst of the N« 


something that must always be 


the jubilant monosyllable 


is concentrated such a burst of childish 
on the 


and probably we must go 


sun 


correspondi 





rthern spring, i 
missed by the 

and 
become, the heroic 





dwellers in the southern however 
chilly or timid old a 


heart of childhood always welcomes the first 


Zones ; 
> may 





snow-storm with joy. 

With it come a thousand other associations, 
all dear to the heart. 
remoteness of the 
were 


In the country, the sudden 
igs, that 
crowing, the 


horses stamping, the cows lowing, 


barn and out-buildi 





before so near; the cocks 
all become 
ideal and musical with distance, as they are 
heard faintly through the filmy air; the 
or the brother comes in fatigued and breathless, 
as from a pilgrimage. Soon the great wood- 
sleds, regardless of weather, come laboring by, or 





father 


the town oxen, goaded on by toiling neighbors, 
begin to break out the roads. In the city or its 
suburbs the accustomed car-bells are inter rupted, 
and are replaced by vast uncouth snow-ploughs, 
drawn by four or six steaming horses, guided by 
men whose icy garments and frozen beards make 
them seem like the wintry deities of the Norse 
mythology. Market-men, usually so-early, go late 
from house to house; and soon the school-teach- 
ers—the only class in which punctuality is a 
thing so invariable that it almost ceases to be 
ranked as a virtue—gather about the school 
doors and tread their way in through the drifts. 
Soon the children gather also, rosy with cold and 
snow, rejoicing in the one greatest excitement of 
their winter lives, scarcely tamable by the closed 
door and the resumed lessons. It is not vet very 
cold, and the window-sash, opened a little at the 
top, lets in the sound of the first adventurous 
gh-bells, suggesting the possibility of ‘* pung- 





g’—riding on the runners of passing sleighs— 
on the return from school. Where is the boy 
who would not joyfully at any moment ride two 
miles out of his way on a “ pung,” cheerfully ac- 
cepting the certainty of having to trudge that 
two miles backward through the deepening drifts ? 
Meanwhile the more cautious girls take their 


|} casual riding more safely, and do not swerve far 


from the beaten path. 
Farther yet in the country, the first snow at 


ving, and surroundings, yet the wassail- | Once opeus more paths than it closes; for a 





| can literature, for 





thousand wood roads and mountain paths, so 
rough as to be almost inaccessible in summer, 
become at once smooth and approachable when 
filled in with this white pavement. Then is the 
time for bringing in the cord-wood cut last year ; 
then one comes upon the wood-chopper, wlio 
seems by his labor to have warmed a little oasis 
in the woodland, where he sits on his log at the 
noonday interval and cheerfully eats his dinner 
in the sun, as if it were summer. The smaller 
ponds are already frozen, the larger soon will be, 
and then the rushing rivers ; soon the ice-cutting 
will begin, and troops of shaggy men and horses 
will come and go upon the level surface that 
roofs in the waves. Children will seek out, with 
the instinct of birds or beavers, every atom of a 
frozen pond within a mile of their dwellings; 
every pond will have a child or two upon it, even 
if there be not a farm-house within sight. On 
the hills there will be sliding and tobogganing. 
Winter is the very heritage of children, and those 
who would enjoy it like them must revert to child- 
ish entertainments. The most superb Russian 
sleigh, with its furred attendants, is really only 
the expansion of the rustic sled on which the 
farmer’s boy drags his little sister to school; 
and probably the cheaper the equipage, the 
greater the joy. 

The most vivid description known to me of 
what the first snow-storm is to an American 
child may be found in that fresh, graphic, eecen- 
tric, and at last tedious book, Judd’s Margaret, 
a Tale of the Real and Ideal. There is in it a 
chapter describing the farm-house in a snow- 
storm, children what Whittier’s 
* Snow-Bound” is for their elders—-a perpetuation 
in art of the perpetual idyl of winter. Sooks of 
natural history afford, according to Thoreau, the 
most cheerful winter reading, perhaps because 
they exhibit that warm-blooded life which defies 


which is for 


or eludes the chill of the season, and reasserts 
But the mere 
process of the snow-storm itself is fascinating to 
children, IT ean remember nothing in early child 
hood which so absorbed my observation as the 
descending flakes. It has in it the attributes 
which most impress us—definiteness and detail 
combined with an indefinite sense of possible 
accumulation and power. In these drifts that 
form rapidly before his eyes the child sees a force 
which needs only a little more prolongation to 


itself in vigor all the year round. 


cover house, tower, and steeple, leaving to hu- 
man beings only a mysterfous prowling life in 
tunnels and hollows beneath the white surface. 
It never snows quite long enough or hard enough 
to satisfy a boy; he will be content with nothing 
less than the snow-drifts delineated in old pic- 
ture-books, with people stepping out upon them 
fron windows, If he comes down 
to breakfast and can still see out of the sash he 
feels a little wronged. He demands something 
like the storm of 1827 on the steppes of Kir- 
gheez in Siberia, which destroyed 280,500 horses, 
30,400 cattle, 1,000,000 sheep, and 10,000 cam- 
els; or “the thirteen drifty days” in 1620, which 
killed nine-tenths of the sheep in the south of 
Scotland, On Eskdale Moor alone, out of 20,000 
sheep, only 45 remained alive, and these were 
saved only by building up great walls of the 
dead in order to protect the living. 

The literature of snow 1s essentially an Ameri- 
English snow is but a trivial 
affair, and it is only in a few Scotch ballads, in 
some few descriptions by James Hogg, and in 
Aubrey de Vere’s extraordinary poem on the 
great snow-storm during the Irish famine, that 
we have any very serious contribution to snow 
literature from kindred the Atlan- 
tic. But the American literature of this kind 
begins with Increase Mather’s sermon (1704) en- 
titled “ A Brief Discourse concerning the Prayse 
due to God for His Mercy in giving Snow like 
Wool,” a discourse so quaint and refreshing that 
it might well be reprinted as a tract, and appointed 
to be read in families at the breakfast-table on 
It was an easy 
thing to Increase Mather’s imagination to portray 
the Deity as numbering all the separate flakes of 
and to defy 
all “the Princes and the Great Ones of the earth” 
to draw a single flake from the clouds. And when 
we come down to modern literature, we have in 
Thoreau’s “ Winter Walk” and Emerson’s “ 
Storm” two delineations in literary art so perfect 
that future writers may amplify but not surpass. 
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the morning of the first storm. 


snow in the atmosphere one by one; 
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CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
VIL—BABY’S OUTING. 
a pews age at which the baby should begin to 
take an outing depends upon the time of 
year when he is born, 

A late spring or summer baby may, if he is 
properly wrapped up, be carried into the open 
air when he is not more thana fortnightold. An 
infant who makes his first appearance on this 
world’s stage in autumn or winter is likely to re- 
main housed for several months. Fresh air need 
not be refused him, however. Muffled in warm 
wraps, he may be borne up and down in a room 
where the windows are open, and in this way he 
can have the benefit of change of air without be- 
ing subjected to the risk of catching cold from 
proximity to the damp ground, 

One of the earliest purchases the proud young 
parents make after the advent of their first-born 
is apt to be a baby carriage. In this the month 
or six weeks old infant is installed for his first 
airing, and is then wheeled gayly over pavements, 
crossings, and curb-stones, with no thought of the 
misery all this jolting is inflicting upon the oc- 
cupant of the miniature coach. Most good phy- 
sicians now concur in the opinion that a baby 
should not be allowed a ride in a perambulator 
before it is three months old. Up to that time its 
bones are too soft, its muscles too flaccid, to un- 





| confined to the young nurses. 











dergo without discomfort and possible injury the 
bouncing of the springs as the wheels encounter 
ruts and pebbles. 

When a child is taken driving it is an entire'y 
different affair. Then the motion of the carriage 
is lessened for him by the arms in which he lies, 
and his body is more softly cushioned than it 
could be in the most luxuriously upholstered baby 
carriage. If he cannot take his airing in this 
style, let him be carried about in the arms until 
the allotted three months have passed. By that 
time the risk of his receiving injury from an oc- 
casional bounce will be much diminished. 

Even at this advanced age sudden jolts and 
hard “ jouncing” over rough ground are not the 
best thing for the baby’s spinal column. To 
guard against these misadventures the person 
who gives the child his daily promenade should be 
trustworthy and careful. The popular fallacy that 
any one can wheel an infant’s carriage should in 
the interest of the babies have been exploded long 
ago. Many mothers secure young girls of four- 
teen or fifteen to “ lend a hand with the children,” 
and include among the duties of the place the 
task of wheeling the smallest member of the flock 
about in its carriage for two or three hours a day. 
What mother’s heart has not ached in observing 
the fashion in which this trust is often fulfilled ? 
The poor baby hes in an uncomfortable posture 
in the carriage, the sun as often as not blazing 
in its blinking eyes, while the vehicle is dragged 
or pushed back and forth in a bleak wind or a 
blinding glare. Meanwhile the nurse is careless 
of the child’s condition in her absorbing gossip 
with friends of her own sex, or in vigorous flir- 
tations with the butchers’ and grocers’ boys. To 
do them credit, the neglect and flirting are not 
The older ones 
as well have a tendency in this direction, and if 
the babies could word their woes they would have 
many a tale to relate of the hours they have spent 
on windy corners or on sunny sidewalks in attend- 
ance upon the gossip of their nurses over dress, 
beaux, and scandal. Every mother of children 
must have serious thoughts when she sees such 
a group of babies and nurses, and wonders wheth- 
er her infant is a member of a similar circle in 
some other street. 





Unless she is positive, by close observation and 
long experience, that her nurse is worthy of con- 
fidence, she should never permit the child to be 
taken so far from the house that she cannot reach 
the baby herself by a few moments’ walk. The 
route the nurse and infant are to follow should 
be prescribed for them every day, the mother hav- 
ing first noted the direction of the wind, and 
chosen a locality that will be comparatively shel- 
tered. An occasional visit of inspection to the 
little one’s parade-ground will satisfy the mother 
that her orders Such caution 
as this will preclude the possibility of the infant’s 
paying involuntary visits to the homes of the 
nurse’s friends. There is no doubt that numbers 
of cases of measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, 
etc., whose origin cannot be accounted for by 
either family or physician, might, if the truth 
were kuown, be directly traced to some expedi- 
tion made by the baby to slums or tenements. 

The busy mother finds it hard to make the 
time to exercise such surveillance as this, but it 
pays in the long-run. Of course it need not be 
continued forever. After espionage has proved 
the nurse’s fidelity the vigilance may be partially 
remitted, although there should always be a ju- 
dicious oversight. 

There are still to be found mothers who shrink 
from being seen pushing a baby carriage in the 
This prejudice, it is pleasant to believe, 
is less firmly rooted than it once was, and now 
has little hold upon really sensible women. Those 
of the class who would be “ mortified to death” 
if any one who knew them belield them rolling a 





are being obeyed. 


street. 


baby carriage are usually the ones who feel no 
repugnance to carrying or leading small dogs 
upon their promenades, and to bestowing as 
much attention upon a terrier or pug as would 
suffice to render a reasonable child exceptionally 
happy and comfortable. 

Let this be said for the American father: as 
a rule, he possesses no false shame in this regard, 
and seems to feel an honest pride in trundling 
his infant up and down the sidewalk, or in the 
parks on Sunday afternoons or on his rare holi- 
days. 

Close care should be given to the running gear 
of the baby’s carriage. That is poor economy 
which spends money upon ornamental upholstery 
and decorations and pays no heed to the elasti- 
city of the springs. The woven wicker carriage 
top is better than the umbrella, although the lat- 
ter is more popular. The hood-shaped top keeps 
off the wind in winter, and may be made even 
snugger by side curtains. In summer the um- 
brella permits a free circulation of air, and it is 
advisable, when possible, to have a cover of each 
kind to the carriage. The additional expense 
will not be heavy. 

The carriage should be made easy with cush- 
ions before the baby is placed in it. The dainty 
pillows with silk and lace coverings that add at: 
tractiveness to the small turn-out would better 
be kept until baby is old enough to sit up, unless 
one is willing to take the chances of their becom- 
ing badly crushed and tumbled. 

A child should be laid at full length in his car- 
riage until he is several months old. It strains 
his back if he is forced to sit upright for an hour 
or more at a time before his seventh or eighth 
month. Whether sitting or lying down, his posi- 
tion should be changed frequently, and, as has 
been intimated before, great pains taken to shield 
his eyes from the sun and wind. If he has a 
carriage with a hooded top he may have a veil 
fastened across the front of it to break the cold. 
Unless this plan is adopted his face should be 
protected by a Shetland veil. 

Endless ingenuity and taste may be expended 
upon the fittings for the baby carriage. Delicate 
colors are the prettiest for these, but also the 
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least serviceable. A surprisingly short period of 
usage suffices to render white or pale-tinted robes 
grimy. Whatever the hue may be, one design 
must be held in view by the baby’s mother—éo 
keep the baby warm. The active movements that 
quicken the pulse and warm the blood of his 
elders are impossible to him. He should be so 
snugly wrapped that he will not feel the deficien- 
ey. With woollen under-wear clothing him from 
neck to toes, Polish boots drawn on over his 
shoes, a warm blanket wrapped about the lower 
part of his body, a thick cloak covering his shoul- 
ders, arms, and chest, a hood over his ears, mit- 
tens on his hands, and fleecy robes beaped around 
him, he may defy all but the keenest weather. 
In the bitter days that come to us in midwinter 
baby is better off in-doors than out. 

The best time for an infant’s airing is between 
eleven and one o'clock in winter; in the early 
morning and late afternoon during the summer, 
He should not be out in the first morning mist, 
nor when the dews begin to fall. Above all, he 
should be housed after twilight. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





VHE holidays are approaching, and the shops 
are filled with Christmas and New-Year’s gifts, 
Those selecting presents of jewelry will find that 
colored precious stones are in great favor, such 








as canary, pink, and brown diamonds, pink and 
lds. Fon 


in round shapes, 





gray pearls, opals, sapphires, and eme: 


brooches these stones are set 


or other forms 


scrolls, 
that will serve also as pendants from a jewelled 
necklace, or from velvet ribbon, 


square Crosses, compact 


w from a chain 






that is merely a cord or tliread of g The rivi 
éres of graduated diamonds and strands of gradu- 


ated pearls are among costly necklaces, and a nov 
eltyisa collar shape of fine diamonds in open lace 


tinted 





like patterns fastened by a clasp 0 


pol 





celain, Colored stones set conspicuo 





Vv among 


white diamonds or white pearls are also shown, 
as a ruby or a brown diamond in the centre of a 
of 
Very artistic 
ind framed 


great variety of historical and ideal 


sun, or with a ribbon small 


chrysanthemum 
pure white diamonds around it 
brooches are portraits painted on ivory 
indiamonds, A 
heads are painted for the purchaser to s8¢ lect from 
Bracelets 


and choose the manner of mounting 





remain almost as slender as bangles, with the de« 


oration in a cluster formed like those for brooch- 





es. Enamelled jewelry is still worn, to represent 
a small cluster of flowers rather than a single 
flower Bonnet-pins are larget than formerly, 
and are of enamelled flowers, or diamonds in bow- 
knots, crescents, ete. Jewelled combs of amber, 
shell hair-pins and side combs, are fashionable 


gifts this season. Bangles of silver or of gold are 


£ 





exceedingly slender, and are again worn in num- 
bers clustered loosely over the gloved wrists. 
Rings are of colored stones framed with dia- 
monds, the cluster forming round or square 
shapes, or a long marquise medallion, or else di- 
agonal lines, or a straight row around the finger 
Inexpensive silver brooches are in shape of rib 


1 tied in 
in 


bon bow-knots, or of twisted wire or cor 
true-lovers’ knots, also in chain lin 
the fashionable round and square shapes 


Sliver 


KS curved 


table-ware is in the 





signs that are now in favor in al 
ticles, and also in the quaint ol 1 Er 
in flat ch 
work, etching, fluting, and in borders that h 





The decorations are 





in plerced 


irregular edges that procl iim them the handiwork 


the 


ywer 


monotonous 
and leaf 


lver pieces, and 


of the silversmith rather than 
pe 
OL 


recularity machine-work. Fk] 


borders are on bright si 
the spoons 
made with the chrysanthemum bord 


found to be most effective. Baskets for 


dinner-services with to match are 
which 
bread 


s graceful bordet 





cake, or fruit are made with tl , 
and also with much pierced-wo Small dishes 
for bonbons, for olives, or for salted almonds 
have irregular ¢ of vine leaves to borde 
their highly polished surfaces Low forms are 
silver, even massive 


still pre ferred for table 
épergnes being very low and 
pieces for the sidebvard are high Etrus« 


shaped pitchers that may also be placed on the 
corners of the table for flowers. Candelabra of 
silver are slight below, with spreading branches 


above that do not obstruet the view ol ests at 





table. Instead of candelabra, from four to six 
candlesticks, each a foot high, are used on some 
dinner-tables. Silver trays, gold-lined a elab 
orately carved, are for afternoon teas, or else for 





serving. High slender pots for after-dinner cof- 
fee are prettily etched, and are separate pieces 
from the usual service, Ferns of several different 
kinds are used together to decorate tea-s¢ 
a different design being on each piece 
Russian silver introduced last year is : 
in many pretty articles with its varied f 
its bright-colored filigree 
niello-work, its chaste unpolished surfaces, and 








enamel, Its 
its realistic wicker and damask desigus 

In small gifts of silver that 
money ave useful book-marks, with a cross or a 
flower at for 
trays for pins, pocket bonbonniéres of new 
sign with a motto in French, or 
face on the cover, or in shell shape, or with a 


Slender 


cost ve 


one end, boxes postage-stamps, 
ue 


with an owl’s 


chain to suspend them from the waist. 

paper-knives or letter-openers of silver have a 
Shakespeare motto in gold, as “There’s rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance.” Sets of knitting- 
needles, crochet-needles, and bodkins of silver are 
An 
tique silver buckles are for stylish belt ribbons. 
Silver pots for mucilage are for the library table, 
and these have separate brushes with silver han- 
dles. All manicure articles are silver-mounted, 
and are displayed on an open tray of silver, and 
the same is true of toilette articles. Pen-wipers of 
cloth have silver mountings in the centre. Sil- 
ver pen-holders have a pencil in the other end. 
Frames of repoussé silver are on calendars, on 


gifts to reward industry or to promote i 





| 





thermometers, for mirrors, and for photographs, 
especially for the pictures-in-little that are again 
in favor. 

Small gifts for gentlemen are letter-clips, knives, 
and rulers of silver; match-cases in new shapes— 
one like a nutmeg grater is for the wall, not the 
pocket ; small magnifying-glasses to carry in the 
pocket have covers of etched silver, while larger 
ones have frame and handle of repoussé work ; 
pocket thermometers for physicians’ use (or for 
fastidious patients as well) are properly graded 
and have long silver cases ; pin-cushions for the 
vest pocket have velvet rims for holding the pins, 
and sides of silver or enamel; small 
enclose a rolled paper of pins, while others hold a 
brush for wiping pens in the old-time way; and 
silver inkstands are on a tray beside a sand-box 
of silver such as was used long ago, 

Royal Dresden china figures of court ladies 
and of shepherdesses are gifts for cabinet pieces, 
and there are small Dresden for stamps, 
for bonbons, for snuff, or for jewels, also stands 
for holding cards 
es 


silver stands 


OXeS 


, tea-< addic 4 and scent bottles. 


vres china and the Berlin reproductions of it 





are popular for vases, which are sold singly, not 
in pairs, and for plaques, cups, and card trays 


Candelabra and single candlesticks, both high 


and low, are of the Meissen blue and white and 


other German wares, or else they 





4 ! ol royal 
Worcester in white and gold fluted columns, or 
patterns. Royal Wor- 
cester figures imitate carved ivory admirably, and 
represent Oriental 
water-carriet 
Vases and pitchers of Worcester have ivory like 
head 
open mouth for the spout of the jug, and its paws 
or tail for the 


in branching flower-leaf 


characters, artists, potters 


s,and Greek poets in flowing robes. 


decorations, such as a carved lion’s with 


handle. English wares are cl 





yren 





for dinner sets, with designs copied from French 


and German china, while the separate pieces by 
Minton and Copeland aud Wedgwood have small 
flower designs in garlands and posies, such as bis 


almond dishes 





cuit boxes, bonbon trays, olive a 
he 

pickle leaves, bone plates, ete I 

table are new toilette sets of Er 


china, with the rose, forget-me 


or the dressing 
tlish and French 





not, and violet de 


signs on white ground; these have a large tray 
for brushes, a small tray for hair-pins, and still 


smaller ones for pins, a rack for rings, bottles for 
scents, and boxes for powder, lip paste, ete., with 
also small candlesticks for tapers, the whole mak 


sold 


singly to those who have less money to spen ] 


ing a valuable gift, or each article being 

Novelties in English cut glass have two or three 
different cuttings of the most elaborate pattern 
combined in one piece, while the newest cameo 
glass pieces are ivory tinted like carved and 
stained There 
with medallions of the cameo 
ides. fF 
the figure 


cameo glass 


ivory are also Cul-giass pieces 
class in pink, blu 
ower designs are now 


less 


and ruby s 
than pieces and geometric 
Ver 


keeping with the fashionable French furnishing, 


popular 


for etian glass is in 


lesignus 









and comes in light and graceful shapes and col- 
ors for vases, flagons, card trays, bottles, ete., and 
in frames for mirrors for pretty boudoirs and as 
hand glasses for the chamber. Palm vases of 
E lish pressed glass are in pretty cluster 
separate stems, WIth } leaves designed ¢ 





ope ning. 
Mexican onyx is made up in many pretty smal 


hits, jewel-boxes, photograph 


and inkstands mount- 


weig 


things, as papet 


frames, urn-shaped vases, 


ed in brass. Odorizers of colored glass with sil- 


ver nozzle are welcome cilts, and are quite orna- 


mental, Paper weights of Russian bronze are 
bears, hounds, or chickens lying prone, or else 


they are bears or reindeer mounted on slabs of 


Labrador spar that look like blocks of ice, while 
others are on blocks of lapis lazuli or of mala- 





chosen in these days 
made of decorated 


china, usdally Dresden or Sévres, or else of pink 


French clocks are 
of French furnishing, and are 


chite. 


onyx, White onyx, or rosy marble in the Greek 
temple designs used during the First Empire, or 


they may be of fine dark wood with applied 





garlands and figures in rel or else of the 
inlaid wood of Buhl, or the gold ground Veriis 





Vartin with painted figures landseape. Sta- 
in the French woods, 
Russian p of p 

istrous paliting, boxes, trays, 


tionery 
and th 
} 


pier-maché with | 


cabinets also come 


ere are many eces 
plaques, and also small tables decorated with the 
picture he Russian wedding feast which the 
Bazar illustrated a New 
frames for photographs are of stamped leather, 
pale gray, blue, or red, with 
small stiff Empire designs 


There are also many old bro 


ot t 





vear or two sing 
fleur-de-lis, laurel 
wreaths, or 
stamped in gilt. 


over 


cades and cretonnes used for frames and fot 
covering folding screens for photographs; India 
silks, cloth, and plush, with oxydized silver gimp 


on the edges also cover frames, small salvers for 


cards, easels for small pictures, and tiny cabinets 


sedan-chair shape 3 for holding jewels, mina 


and curios on their glass shelves. 


tures, 
In the art stores fancy needle-work is repre 
sented in the cushions for sofas, pin-cushions, and 
cozies made of white or light silk, decorated in rib- 
bon-work in festoons, garlands, and bow-knot de- 


v elit 


signs, also in tapestry cushions carefully wrou 


out in old-time cross stitches in dull soft colors 


that are congruous with the present fashionable 
furniture. 
with effective flower de 
partly tinted, 
ings are covered with moire or plush or India 

Musie 
portfolios of silk have musical designs painted 
upon them, 
tops of transparent bolting-cloth decor 
painting. Very large perfumed 
crape stamped with gilt figures are used to hold 


of Bolton sheeting 
ht and 
Large portfolios marked for etch- 


Other covers are 





igns partly wroug 


silk and lined with exquisite brocades. 


Boxes to display jewe ls have their 


ated with 


eases of India 


laces, or a nightdress, or men’s dress shirts ; sim- 
ilar cases are of pink or blue moiré with flowers 
painted in sprays or borders. Round 
have their frame covered with undressed leather 
and decorated with fringe headed by Japanese 
Long slender cases of linen duck, with 





mirrors 


coins. 
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the usual decorations of painting in bold designs, 
are for holding ladies’ long gloves or else gentle- 
men’s cravats. Party bags, long and slender, have 


three pockets to separate the slippers, fan, and 





gloves, while other bags, for work, are equally 
long, and contain bags within bags, someti 
five in number, made of the Japanese crape in 
white and gold, or green and red, ot pink with 
yellow. 





Antique broeades for bags look like 
embroideries in their faded tints of rose and blue, 
or pale yellow with violet. Chamois is tinted 
and decorated for many useful and pretty things, 
such as flower-holde rs, or as cozies, or holders to 
lift the copper teakeitle at after 
belled “ Ye Fireside Compar 1 
postal cards, for tobacco, for buttons, for 


teas, la 


ool 





also as bags for 





jewels when cat 


} 
not worn, for covering stool « 


monds 





leaf folds for cleaning eye-g 
th different 


are put with other gifts, and 


sachets w ScelLts—rose, vio 
mignuonette 
is book-marks., 

ld in the hand before open fires 


Oo hold 
» palm-leaf fans draped with India silk, 


afterward 


screens t 


lecorated and tied around the handle with 
ul bow 
boxes are round and h 


Pin-cnshions that are also jewel 











of light silk daintily embroidered and finished 
with a frill of old lace Other pin-cus ious of 
India silk havea puff of the silk quite full around 
them, held by tiny white bows, each stuck on with 
a gilt or silver pin, while other pins form feet for 
the cushion to stand upon. Square work-baskets 
of card-board covered with India silk are fully 
furnished, then tied at the corners with bows 


untied when the basket is 


flat in a trunk. Cat 


that mav be packed 
baskets and baskets 


dog 





ilso are luxuriously cushioned, and have a half 
canopy cover that protects the delicate inmate 
from cold Carriage baskets of long slender 


shape, to hang like a wall-pocket in the coupé, a 


trimmed with chamois, which is painted, then per 








forated and slit up in fringe 
In tovshops are seen ‘all sorts and cond 
ns f dolls, from the gorgeously attired ladies 


in Direetoire or Empire gowns down to t e hum 

I mulatto nurse with her bisque face most na 
illy colored, a gay bandana on her head, and 

in her arms her infant charge. The bisque blond 


, With eyes that open and shut, and perfectly 





inted body that ¢ 








J 1 bo« t can move even the wrists and 
wkles, re s the favorite choice, and is shown 
not only fully grown, but with childish face 
and short blond hair, dressed in the first shor 
smocks or in guimpe dresses, while still more in 
fantile faces a in baby caps and long clothes 


with a long cloak of silk or cashmere wr ipped 





i it then A comical doll lang * moment 

l cries the next, as if the co Lon her 
| side were her heart-strings: and electrical 
dolls that sing and recite are promised in the 


Every garment found in a re 
gitl’s wardrobe is counterfeited in dolls’ out 
and boxes upon boxes are filled with their ch 
ot tol In dolls’ houses are real bent 
furnit 


ble, rattan bedsteads and cradles, and many new 


r future. 





ettes 


ire in sets of chairs, rockers, sofa, and ta 











bamboo and maple high chairs, sideboards, wa 
stands and dressing-tables, with drapery of mus 
lin and lace Saratoga trunks for dolly a 
eighteen inches and have all the trays and 








compartments of those of greater size New 


























decorated tea sets of china are display 11 is 
kets, with cheaper ones in white and gilt in box 
es For very small children are woo i ils 
with finer fleece than was formerly used—Sk y¢ 
terriers, poodles, kittens, rabbits, and lambkins 
—and there are also soft rubber animals of 
ter shapes f ished like natural skins For qui 
children are games of solitaire ed w ( ed 
marbles on a wooden tray, while for all « lren 
ire s ip-bubble toys, Noah’s 3 WIth 1 
pulnted animals, magnetic 1 DOXE wd 
mecuanical toys that represent almost every mov 
ng creature, from running mi to walking n 

it draw yons With them, and ¢ i 

es that ec esy and bow and wink, « ince 
tune to solt music concealed Ww 1th 

Arn the to f« I i mena of 
skin-covered animals i ( Ss fou leet s il 
with bars in front. Skin-covered saddle-lo 
With Iron bodies Move with a Swiheiuig motion on 
t platform, while less expensive wooden horses 
are on rockers. New uniforms on card-board im 
itate the showy garb of the drum-major and the 
German soldier with his helmet and flowing 
plumes; and there are tin armor suits in which 
bovs delight to array themselves In tin toys is 
the new Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, with Ind 
ians and cow-boys that ean be lifted off the horses 
while a panorama view is given of this show in 
t slinpler toy, and also of the only greates ) 
on earth, with its animals, clowns, and riders a 
represented tin race - course, with jockey 
riders, is another durable toy, and there are sol 
diers on horseback and musical bands all made 
up in tin Mail wagons, hansom cabs, loaded 
trucks, express wagons, and cabriolets are show 
with skin-covered horses Butcher shops i 
gvocery stores are fully fitted up, and almost 
large enough for enterprising youths to s up 
shop i Frog games of ninepins have each 
pin a frog in a different comic pose while othet 
games have a different animal represented in each 
pin tre-board vachts are new toys, and long 
sleds with spring-steel runners are so light that 


a boy can easily carry one in his hand, and wh 
himself it; ¢ 


rable oak, an ] sO 


running throw upon hese clippers 





are made of d 





cutters, which are prettily upholstered, and ar- 


om the back, or with 
A wagon drawn by 


holds Santa Claus with his 


ranged to push ft 
be drawn by a goat or pony. 
reindeer Christmas- 


boxes. A hose-carriage has hose that will real- 


Air-guns with sl 
to look formidable, : 


ly throw water, es and dat 


are large enough 
the rifles, pop-guns, and pistols, though they arc 
said to be harmless—and the boys like them in 
any case. 


Babi 





























| S and ire a 
| chosen to decorate ¢ stmas cards this seas 
which is emine n season, and are delig 
| fully illustrated ina g oup of prize babies, sw 
} Chubby creatures seated six in a row gaz 
amazed at each othe ind in a proces 
larger children showing their new toys, or a 
of Kate Greenaw s bearing a festooned g 
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“*I KNOWED YOU WAS HERE,’ SHE CRIED, IN HER WEAK, VEHEMENT VOICE.”—Drawn sy W. T. Smepuey. 





the night the wind had suddenly blown from the north, and 

it had grown cold. In the morning it was very clear and 
cold, and there was the hard glitter of ice over everything. The 
snow-crust had a thin coat of ice, and all the open fields shone 
and flashed. The tree boughs and trunks, and all the little twigs, 
were enamelled with ice. The roads were glare and slippery with 
it, and so were the door-yards. In old Jonas Carey’s yard the path 
that sloped from the door to the well was like a frozen brook. 

Quite early in the morning old Jonas Carey came out with a 
pail, and went down the path to the well. He went slowly and 
laboriously, shuffling his feet, so he should not fall. He was tall 
and gaunt, and one side of his body seemed to slant toward the 
other, he settled so much more heavily upon one foot. He was 
somewhat stiff and lame from rheumatism. 

He reached the well in safety, hung the pail, and began pump- 
ing. He pumped with extreme slowness and steadiness ; a certain 
expression of stolid solemnity which his face wore never changed 

When he had filled his pail he took it carefully from the pump 
spout, and started back to the house, shuffling as before. He was 
two-thirds of the way to the door, when he came to an extremely 
slippery place. Just there some roots from a little cherry-tree 
crossed the path, and the ice made a dangerous little pitch over 
them. 

Old Jonas lost his footing, and sat down suddenly; the water 
was all spilled. The house door flew open, and an old woman ap- 
peared. 

“Oh, Jonas, air you hurt ?” she cried, blinking wildly and terri- 
fiedly in the brilliant light. 

The old man never said a word. He sat still and looked straight 
before him solemnly. ‘Oh, Jonas, you ’ain’t broke any bones, 
hev you?” The old woman gathered up her skirts and began to 
edge off the door-step, with trembling knees. Then the old man 
raised his voice—“ Stay where you be,” he said, imperatively. “Go 
back into the house !” 

He began to raise himself, one joint at a time, and the old wo- 
man went back into the house, and looked out of the window at 
him. 

When old Jonas finally stood upon his feet it seemed as if he 
had actually constructed himself, so piecemeal his rising had been. 
He went back to the pump, hung the pail under the spout, and 
filled it. Then he started on the return with more caution than 
before. When he reached the dangerous place his feet flew up 
again, he sat down, and the water was spilled. 

The old woman appeared in the door; her dim blue eyes were 
quite round, her delicate chin was dropped. “Oh, Jonas!” 

“Go back!” cried the old man, with an imperative jerk of his 
head toward her, and she retreated. This time he arose more 
quickly, and made quite a lively shuffle back to the pump. 

But when his pail was filled and he again started on the return, 
his caution was redoubled. He seemed to scarcely move at all. 


T's: day before there had been a rain and a thaw, then in 





CHRISTMAS JENNY. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 


When he approached the dangerous spot his progress was hardly 
more perceptible than a scaly leaf-slug’s. Repose almost lapped 
over motion. The old woman in the window watched breathlessly. 

The slippery place was almost passed, the shuffle quickened a 
little—the old man sat down again, and the tin pail struck the 
ice with a clatter. 

The old woman appeared. ‘Oh, Jonas!” 

Jonas did not look at her; he sat perfectly motionless. 
air you hurt? Do speak to me fer massy sake!” 
stir. 

Then the old woman let herself carefully off the step. She 
squatted down upon the icy path, and hitched along to Jonas. 
She caught hold of his arm—“ Jonas, you don’t feel as if any of 
your bones were broke, do you?” Her voice was almost sobbing, 
her small frame was all of a tremble. 

“Go back!’ said Jonas. That was all he would say. The old 
woman’s tearful entreaties did not move him in the least. Finally 
she hitched herself back to the house, and took up her station in 
the window. Once in a while she rapped on the pane, and beck 
oned piteously. 

3ut old Jonas Carey sat still. His solemn face was inscrutable. 
Over his head stretched the icy cherry branches, full of the flicker 
and dazzle of diamonds. A woodpecker flew into the tree and 
began tapping at the trunk, but the ice-enamel was so hard that 
he could not get any food. Old Jonas sat so still that he did not 
mind him, A jay flew on the fence within a few feet of him; a 
sparrow pecked at some weeds piercing the snow-crust beside the 
door. Over in the east arose the mountain, covered with frosty 
foliage full of silver and blue and diamond lights. The air was 
stinging. Old Jonas paid no attention to anything. He sat there. 

The old woman ran to the door again. “Oh, Jonas, you'll 
freeze, settin’ there!” she pleaded. “Can’t you git up? Your 
bones ain’t broke, air they?” Jonas was silent. 

“Oh, Jonas, there’s Christmas Jenny comin’ down the road— 
what do you s’pose she’ll think ?” 

Old Jonas Carey was unmoved, but his old wife eagerly watched 
the woman coming down the road. The woman looked oddly at 
a distance: like a broad green moving bush; she was dragging 
something green after her too. When she came nearer one could 
see that she was laden with evergreen wreaths; her arms were 
strung with them, long sprays of ground-pine were wound around 
her shoulders, she carried a basket trailing with them, and holding 
also many little bouquets of bright-colored everlasting flowers. 
She dragged a sled, with a small hemlock-tree bound upon it. She 
came along sturdily over the slippery road. When she reached 
the Carey gate she stopped and looked over at Jonas. “Is he 
hurt ?” she sung out to the old woman. 

“T dunno—he’s fell down three times.” 

Jenny came through the gate, and proceeded straight to Jonas. 
She left her sled in the road. She stooped, brought her basket 
on a level with Jonas’s head, and gave him a little push with it. 


“ Jonas, 
Jonas did not 


““What’s the matter with ye?” 
bones ain’t broke, are they ?” 

Jenny stood looking at him for a moment. She wore a black 
hood, her large face was weather-beaten, deeply tanned, and red- 
dened. Her features were strong, but heavily cut. She made 
one think of those sylvan faces with features composed of bark- 
wrinkles and knot-holes, that one can fancy looking out of the 
trunks of trees. She was not an aged woman, but her hair was 
iron gray, and crinkled as closely as gray moss. 

Finally she turned toward the house. “I’m comin’ in a minute,” 
she said to Jonas’s wife, and trod confidently up the icy steps. 

“Don’t you slip,” said the old woman, tremulously. 

“T ain’t afraid of slippin’.’” When they were in the house she 
turned around on Mrs. Carey, ‘ Don’t you fuss, he ain’t hurt.” 

“No, I don’t s’pose he is. It’s jest one of his tantrums. But 
I dunno what I am goin’ to do. Oh, dear me suz,I dunno what 
I am goin’ to do with him sometimes !” 

“ Leave him alone—-let him set there.” 

“Oh, he’s tipped all that water over, an’ I’m afeard he’ll—freeze 
down. Oh dear!” 

Let him freeze! Don’t yoy fuss, Betsey.” 

“T was jest goin’ to git breakfast. Mis’ Gill she sent us in two 
sassage-cakes. I was goin’ to fry ’em, an’ I jest asked him to go 
out an’ draw a pail of water, so’s to fill up the tea-kittle. Oh 


Jonas did not wink. “ Your 


| dear |” 


| his tantrums last a consider’ble while. 





Jenny set her basket in a chair, strode peremptorily out of 
the house, picked up the tin pail which lay on its side near Jonas, 
filled it at the well, and returned. She wholly ignored the old 
man, When she entered the door his eyes relaxed their solemn 
stare at vacancy, and darted a swift glance after her. 

“Now fill up the kittle, an’ fry the sassages,” she said to Mrs. 
Carey. 

“Oh, I'm afeard he won’t git up, an’ they’ll be cold! Sometimes 
You see he sot down three 
times, an’ he’s awful mad.” 

“‘T don’t see who he thinks he’s spitin’,”’ 

“T dunno, ’less it’s Providence.” 

“T reckon Providence don’t care much where he sets.” 

“Oh, Jenny, ’m dreadful afeard he’ll freeze down.” 

“No, he won’t. Put on the sassages.” 

Jonas’s wife went about getting out the frying-pan, crooning over 
her complaint all the time. “ He’s dreadful fond of sassages,” she 
said, when the odor of the frying sausages became apparent in 
the room. 

“He'll smell ’em an’ come in,” remarked Jenny, dryly. “He 
knows there ain’t but two cakes, an’ he’ll be afeard you'll give me 
one of ’em.” 

She was right. Before long the two women, taking sly peeps 
from the window, saw old Jonas lumberingly getting up. “ Don’t 
say nothin’ to him about it when he comes in,” whispered Jenny. 

When the old man clumped into the kitchen, neither of the 
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women paid any attention to him. His wife turned the sausages, 
and Jenny was gathering up her wreaths. Jonas let himself down 
into a chair, and looked at them uneasily. Jenny laid down her 
wreaths. ‘Goin’ to stay to breakfast ?” said the old man, 

“Well, I dunno,” replied Jenny. “Them sassages do smell 
temptin’.” 

All Jonas’s solemnity had vanished, he looked foolish and dis- 
tressed. 

“Do take off your hood, Jenny,” urged Betsey. “TI ain’t very 
fond of sassages myself, an’ I’d jest as liv’s you’d have my cake as 
not.” 

Jenny laughed broadly and good-naturedly, and began gathering 
up her wreaths again. ‘Lor’, I don’t want your sassage-cake,” 
said she. ‘I’ve had my breakfast. I’m goin’ down to the village 
to sell my wreaths.” 

Jonas’s face lit up. “ Pleasant day, ain’t it?” he remarked, 
affably. 

Jenny grew sober. “I don’t think it’s a very pleasant day; 
guess you wouldn’t if you was a woodpecker or a blue-jay,” she 
replied. 

Jonas looked at her with stupid inquiry. 

“They can’t git no breakfast,” said Jenny. 
through the ice on the trees. They'll starve if there ain’t a thaw 
pretty soon. I’ve got to buy ’em somethin’ down to the store. 
I'in goin’ to feed a few of ’em. I ain’t goin’ to see ’em dyin’ in 
my door-yard if I can help it. I’ve given ’em all I could spare 
from my own birds this mornin’,” 

“Tt’s too bad, ain’t it 2” 

“TI think it’s too bad. I was goin’ to buy me a new caliker 
dress if this freeze hadn’t come, but I can’t now. What it would 
cost will save a good many lives. Well, I've got to hurry along | 
if I'm goin’ to git back to-day.” 

Jenny, surrounded with her trailing masses of green, had to 
edge herself through the narrow doorway. 


“They can’t git 


She went straight 
to the village and peddled her wares from house to house. She 
had her regular customers. Every year, the week before Christmas, 
she came down from the mountain with her evergreens. She was 
popularly supposed to earn quite a sum of money in that way. In | 
the summer she sold vegetables, but the green Christmas traffic 
was regarded as her legitimate business—it had given her her | 
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name among the villagers. However, the fantastic name may 
have arisen from the popular conception of Jenny’s character. 
She also was considered somewhat fantastic, although there was 
no doubt of her sanity. In her early youth she had had an unfor- 
tunate love affair that was supposed to have tinctured her whole 
life with an alien element. “ Love-cracked,” people called her. 

“Christmas Jenny’s kind of love-cracked,” they said. She was 
Christmas Jenny in midsummer, when she came down the moun- 
tain laden with green peas and string-beans and summer squashes, 

She owned a little house and a few acres of cleared land on 
the mountain, and in one way or another she picked up a living 
from it. 

It was noon to-day before she had sold all her evergreens and 
started up the mountain road for home. She had laid in a small 
stock of provisions, and she carried them in the basket which had 
held the little bunches of life-everlasting and amaranth flowers 
and dried grasses. 

The road wound along the base of the mountain. She had to 
follow it about a mile, then she struck into a cart-path which led 
up to the clearing where her house was. 

After she passed Jonas Carey’s there were no houses and no 
people, but she met many living things that she knew. A little 
field-mouse scratching warily from cover to cover, lest his enemies 
should spy him, had appreciative notice from Jenny Wrayne. She 


turned her head at the call of a jay, and she caught a glimmer of | 


blue through the dazzling white boughs. She saw with sympa- 
thetic eyes a woodpecker drumming on the ice-bound trunk of a 
tree. Now and then she scattered, with regretful sparseness, some 
seeds and crumbs from her parcels. 

At the point where she left the road for the cart-path there was 
a gap in the woods, and a clear view of the village below. She 
stopped and looked back at it. It was quite a large village; over 
it hung a spraying net-work of frosty branches; the smoke arose 
straight up from the chimneys, Down in the village street a girl 
and a young man were walking, talking about her, but she did not 
know that. 

The girl was the minister’s daughter. She had just become 
engaged to the young man, and was walking with him in broad 
daylight with a kind of shamefaced pride. Whenever they met 
anybody she blushed, and at the same time held up her head proud- 





ly, and swung one arm with an airy motion. She chattered glibly 
and quite loudly to cover her embarrassment. 

“Yes,” she said, in a sweet, crisp voice, “Christmas Jenny has 
just been to the house, and we’ve bought some wreaths. We're 
going to hang them in all the front windows. Mother didn’t know 
as we ought to buy them of her, there’s so much talk, but I don’t 
believe a word of it, for my part.” 

“What talk?” asked the young man. He held himself very 
stiff and straight, and never turned his head when he shot swift 
smiling glances at the girl’s pink face. 

“Why, don’t you know? It’s town-talk. They say she’s got a 
lot of birds and rabbits and things shut up in cages, and half 
starves them; and then that little deaf and dumb boy, you know 
—they say she treats him dreadfully. They're going to look into 
it. Father and Deacon Little are going up there this week.” 

“Are they?” said the young man. He was listening to the 
girl’s voice with a sort of rapturous attention, but he had little 
idea as to what she was saying 


As they walked, they faced the 
mountain. 





It was only the next day when the minister and Deacon Little 
made the visit. They started up a flock of sparrows that were 
feeding by Jenny’s door; but the birds did not fly very far, they 
settled into a tree and watched. Jenny’s house was hardly more 
than a weather-beaten hut, but there was a grape-vine trained over 
one end, and the front yard was tidy 


Just before the house stood 
a tall pine-tree. 


At the rear, and on the right stretched the re 
mains of Jenny’s last summer’s garden, full of plough ridges and 
glistening corn stubble. 

Jenny was not at home. The minister knocked and got no re- 
sponse. Finally he lifted the latch, and the two men walked in 
The room seemed gloomy after the brilliant light outside; they 
could not see anything at first, but they could hear a loud and 
demonstrative squeaking and chirping and twittering that their 
entrance appe ared to excite. 


At iength a small pink and white face cleared out of the gloom 
in the chimney-corner. It surveyed the visitors with no fear not 
surprise, but seemingly with an innocent amiability 

“That's the little deaf and dumb boy,” said the minister, in 
a subdued voice. The minister was an old man, narrow-s 
and clad in long-waisted and crinkly black. 
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himself in his sinewy leanness until his head near- 
ly touched the low ceiling. His face was sallow 
and severely corrugated, but the features were 
handsome. 

Both stood staring remorselessly at the little 
deaf and dumb boy, who looked up in their faces 
with an expression of delicate wonder and amuse- 
ment. The little boy was dressed like a girl, in a 
long blue gingham pinafore. He sat in the midst 
of a heap of evergreens, which he had been tw in- 
his pretty, soft, fair hair was 


ing into wreaths; 
damp, and lay in a very flat and smooth scallop 
over his full white forehead 

“He looks as if he was well cared for,” said 
Deacon Little. Joth men spoke in hushed tones— 
it was hard for them to realize that the boy could 
not hear, the more so because every time their 
lips moved his smile deepened. He was not in 
the least afraid 

They moved around the room half guiltily, and 
surveyed everything. It was unlike any apart 
ment that they had ever entered. It had a curious 
there were he aps of evergreens here 


sylvan air; 
and there, é 
corner, 4 


standing on rude shelves—were little rough cages 


nd some small green trees leaned in one 





around the room—hung on the walls, 





and hutches, from which the twittering and chirp- 
i They contained forlorn little birds 
and rabbits and field-mice. The birds had rough 
feathers and small, dejected heads, one rabbit had 


if sounded 


an injured Jeg, one field- mouse seemed nearly 
The men eyed them sharply. The minister 
drew a sigh; the deacon’s handsome face looked 
harder. But they did not say what they thought, 
on account of the little deaf and dumb boy, whose 
pleasant blue eyes never left their faces. When 
they had made the cireuit of the room, and stood 
again by the fireplace, he suddenly set up a ery. 
It was wild and inarticulate, still not wholly dis- 
sonant, and it seemed to have a meaning of its 
It united with the cries of the little caged 
wild creatures, and it was all like a soft clamor 
of eloquent appeal to the two visitors, but they 
could not understand it. 
They stood solemn and perplexed by the fire- | 

” “Had we better wait till she comes?” 


dead 





own, 


place. 
asked the minister. 

‘I don’t know,” said Deacon Little. 

Back of them arose the tall mantle-shelf. On 
it were a clock and a candlestick, and regularly | 
Jaid bunches of brilliant dried flowers, all ready 
for Jenny to put in her basket and sell. 

Suddenly there was a quick scrape on the 
crusty snow outside, the door flew open, and 
She had her shawl 


Jonas Carey’s wife came in. 
over her head, and she was panting for breath. 


She stood before the two men, and a sudden 
crust of shy formality seemed to form over her, 


* Good-arternoon,” she said, in response to their 
salutations. 

She looked at them for a moment, and tight- 
ened her shawl-pin; then the restraint left her. 
“T knowed you was here,” she cried, in her weak, 
vehement voice; “I knowed it. I've heerd the 
talk. I knowed somebody was goin’ to come up 
here an’ spy her out. 
other day, an’ her husband came home; he’d been 
down to the store, an’ he said they were talkin’ 
*bout Jenny, an’ sayin’ she didn’t treat Willy and 
the birds well, an’ the town was goin’ to look into 
it I knowed you was comin’ up here when I 
I told Jonas so. An’ I knowed 
she wa’n’t to home, an’ there wa’n't nothin’ here 
that could speak, an’ I told Jonas I was comin’ 

I couldn’t stan’ it nohow 

“Jt’s dreadful slippery. I hed to go on my 
hands an’ knees in some places, an’ I’ve sot down 
twice, but I don’t keer. I ain't goin’ to have you 
comin’ up here to spy on Jenny, an’ nobody to | 
home that’s got any tongue to speak fer her.” 

Mrs. Carey stood before them like a ruffled | 
and defiant bird that was frighting herself as 
well as them with her temerity. She palpitated 
all over, but there was a fierce look in her dim 


I was in Mis’ Grege’s the 


seed you go by 


blue eves 

The minister began a deprecating murmur | 
which the deacon drowned. “You can speak 
for her all you want to, Mrs. Carey,” said he. 
“ We'ain’t got any objections to hearin’ it. An’ 
we didn’t know but what she was home. Do 
you know what she does with these birds and 
thing ?” 

“ Does with ’em? Well, I'll tell you what she 
does with ’em. She picks ’em up in the woods 
when they're starvin’ an’ freezin’ an’ half dead, 
an’ she brings ’em in here, an’ takes care of 
’em an’ feeds ’em till they git well, an’ then 
she lets °em go again. That's what she does. 
You see that rabbit there? Well, he’s been in 
atrap. Somebody wanted to kill the poor little 
cretur. You see that robin? Somebody fired a 
gun at him an’ broke his wing. 

“ That’s what she does. I dunno but it ’mounts 
to jest about as much as sendin’ money to mis- 
sionaries. I dunno but what bein’ a missionary 
to robins an’ starvin’ chippies an’ little deaf an’ 
dumb children is jest as good as some other kinds, 
an’ that’s what she is. 

“T ain’t afeard to speak ; I’m goin’ to tell the 
whole story. I dunno what folks mean by talk- 
in’ about her the way they do. There, she took 
that little dumbie out of the poor-house. No- 
body else wanted him. He don’t look as if he 
was abused very bad, far’s I can see. She keeps 
him jest as nice an’ neat as she can, an’ he an’ 
the birds has enough to eat, if she don’t herself. 

“T guess I know ’bout it. Here she is goin’ 
without a new caliker dress, so’s to git somethin’ 
for them birds that can’t git at the trees, ’cause | 
there’s so much ice on ’em. 

“You can’t tell me nothin’. When Jonas has 
one of his tantrums she can git him out of it 
quicker’n anybody I ever see. She ain’t goin’ 
to be talked about, and spied upon, if I can help 
it. They tell about her bein’ love-cracked. Hm, 
I dunno what they call love-cracked. I know 
that Anderson fellar went off an’ married anoth- 
er girl, when Jenny jest as much expected to have 
him as could be. Le ought to ha’ been strung 
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up. But I know one thing—if she did git kind 
of twisted ont of the reg’lar road of lovin’, she’s 
in another one, that’s full of little dumbies an’ 
starvin’ chippies an’ lame rabbits, an’ she ain’t 
love-cracked no more’n other folks.” 

Mrs. Carey, carried away by affection and in- 
dignation, almost spoke in poetry. Her small 
face glowed pink, her blue eyes were full of fire, 
The little 
meek old woman was a veritable enthusiast. 

The two men looked at each other. The 
deacon’s handsome face was as severe and grave 
as ever, but he waited for the minister to speak. 
When the minister did speak it was apologeti- 
cally. He was a gentle old man, and the deacon 
was his mouth-piece in matters of parish disci- 
pline. If he failed him he betrayed how feeble 
and kindly a pipe was his own. He told Mrs. 
Carey that he did not doubt everything was as it 
should be: he apologized for their presence; he 
praised Christmas Jenny. Then he and the 
deacon retreated. They were thankful to leave 
that small vociferous old woman, who seemed to 
be pulling herself up by her enthusiasm until she 
reached the air over their heads, and became 
so abnormal that she was frightful. Indeed 
everything out of the broad common track was a 
horror to these men and to many of their vil- 
lage fellows. Strange shadows that their eyes 
could not pierce lay upon sucli, and they were 
suspicious. The popular sentiment against Jen- 
ny Wrayne was originally the outcome of this 
characteristic, which was a remnant of the old 
New England witcheraft superstition. More than 
anything else, Jenny’s eccentricity, her possibly 
uncanny deviation from the ordinary ways of life, 
had brought this inquiry upon her. In actual 
meaning, although not even in self-acknowledg- 
ment, it was a witch-hunt that went up the moun- 
tain road that December afternoon. 

They hardly spoke on the way. Once the 
minister turned to the deacon.’ “I rather think 
there’s no occasion for interference,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

“T guess there ain’t any need of it,” answered 
the deacon. 

The deacon spoke again when they had nearly 
“T guess I'll send her 
Dea- 


she waved her arms under her shawl. 


reached his own house. 
up a little somethin’ Christmas,” 
con Little was a rich man. 

“Maybe it would be a good idea,” 
the minister. “Tl see what I can do.” 

Christmas was one week from that day. On 
Christmas morning old Jonas Carey and his wife, 
their best clothes, started up the 
mountain road to Jenny Wrayne’s. Old Jonas 
wore his great-coat, and had his wife’s caslimere 
scarf wound twice around his neck. Mrs, Carey 
wore her long shawl and her best bonnet. They 
walked along quite easily. The ice was all gone 
now; there had been a light fall of snow the day 
before, but it was not shoe-deep. 
covered with the little tracks of Jenny’s friends, 
the birds and the field-mice and the rabbits, in 
pretty zigzag lines. 

Jonas Carey and his wife walked along com- 
fortably until they reached the cart-path, then 
the old man’s shoestring became loose, and he 
tripped over it. He stooped and tied it laborious- 
ly; then he went on. Pretty soon he stopped 
in. His wife looked back. ‘ What's the mat- 
ter ? 

“Shoestring untied,” replied old Jonas, in a 
half inarticulate grunt. 

“Don’t you want me to tie it, Jonas?” 

Jonas said nothing more; he tied viciously 

They were in sight of Jenny’s house when he 
stopped again, and sat down on the stone wall 
beside the path. “Oh, Jonas, what is the matter?” 

Jonas made no reply. His wife went up to 
him, and saw that the shoestring was loose again. 
“Oh, Jonas, do let me tie it; I'd just as soon as 
not. Sha’n’t I, Jonas?” 

Jonas sat there in the midst of the snowy black- 
berry vines, and looked straight ahead with a 


said he 


returned 


dressed in 


The snow was 


as 





said she. 


stony stare 

His wife began to cry. ‘Oh, Jonas,” she 
pleaded, ‘‘don’t you have a tantrum to-day. 
Sha’n’t I tie it? Ill tie it real strong. Oh, Jo- 
nas!” 

The old woman fluttered around the old man 
in his great-coat on the wall, like a distressed 
bird around her mate. Jenny Wrayne opened 
her door and looked out, then she came down the 
path. ‘* What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“Oh, Jenny, I dunno what ¢o do. He’s got 
another—tantrum !” 

“ Has he fell down ?” 

“No; that ain’t it. His shoestring’s come un 
tied three times, an’ he don’t like it, an’ he’ 
down on the wall. I dunno but he’ll set there all 
day. Oh, dear me suz, when we’d got most to 
your house, an’ I was jest thinkin’ we’d come ‘long 
real comfort’ble! I want to tie it fer him, but he 
won't let me, an’ I don’t darse to when he sets 
there like that. Oh, Jonas, jest let me tie it, 
won’t you? I'll tie it real nice an’ strong, so it 
won’t undo again.” 

Jenny caught hold of her arm, 
into the house,” said she, in a hearty voice. 
quite turned her back upon the figure on the 
wall. 

“Oh, Jenny, I can’t go in an’ leave him a-set- 
tin’ there. I shouldn’t wonder if he sot there all 
day. You don’t know nothin’ about it. 
times I have to stan’ an’ argue with him for hours 
afore he'll stir.” 

“Come right in. The turkey’s most done, an’ 
we'll set right down as soon as ’tis. It’s ’bout 
the fattest turkey I ever see. I dunno where 
Deacon Little could ha’ got it. The plum-puddin’s 
all done, an’ the vegetables is ’most ready to take 
up. Come right in, an’ we'll have dinner in less 
than half an hour.” 

After the two women had entered the house 
the figure on the wall cast an uneasy glance at it 
without turning his head. He sniffed a little. 

It was quite true that he could smell the roast- 
ing turkey, and the turnip and onions, out there. 


8 sot 


“ Come right 
She 


Some- 
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In the house, Mrs. Carey laid aside her bonnet 
and shawl, and put them on the bed. in Jenny’s 
little bedroom. A Cliristmas present, a new calico 
dress, which Jenny had received the night before, 
lay on the bed also. Jenny showed it with pride. 
“Tt’s that chocolate color I’ve always liked,” said 
she. “I don’t see what put it into their heads.” 

“Tt’s real handsome,” said Mrs. Carey. She 
had not told Jenny about her visitors; but she 
was not used to keeping a secret, and her posses- 
sion of one gave a curious expression to her 
However, Jenny did not notice it. She 
hurried about preparing dinner. The stove was 
covered with steaming pots; the turkey in the 
oven could be heard sizzling. 


face. 


The little deaf and 
dumb boy sat in his chimney-corner, and took 
long sniffs. He watched Jenny, and regarded 
the stove in a rapture, or he examined some trea- 
sures that he held in his lap. There were picture- 
books and cards and boxes of candy and oranges. 
He held them all tightly gathered into his pin- 
afore. The little caged wild things twittered 
sweetly, and pecked at their food. Jenny laid 
the table with the best table-cloth and her 
mother’s flowered china. The mountain farmers, 
of whom Jenny sprang, had had their little de- 
cencies and comforts, and there were china and 
a linen table-cloth for a Christmas dinner, poor as 
the house was. 

Mrs. Carey kept peering uneasily out of the 
window at her husband on the stone wall. 

“If you want him to come in you'll keep away 
from the window,” said Jenny; and the old wo- 
man settled into a chair near the stove. 

Very soon the door opened, and Jonas came 
in. Jenny was bending over the potato kettle, 
and she did not look around. “ You can put his 
great-coat on the bed, if you’ve a mind to, Mrs. 
Carey,” said she. 

Jonas got out of his coat, and sat down with 
sober dignity: he had tied his shoestring very 
neatly and firmly. After a while he looked over 
at the little deaf and dumb boy, who was smiling 
at him, and he smiled back again. 

The Careys staid until evening. Jenny set her 
candle in the window to light them down the 
cart-path. Down in the village the minister's 
daughter and her betrothed were out walking to 
the church, where there was a Christmas tree. | 
It was quite dark. 
and once in a while her pink cheek brushed his 














She clung closely to his arm, 
sleeve. The stars were out, many of them, and 
more were coming. One seemed suddenly to 
flash out on the dark side of the mountain | 
“There’s Christmas Jenny’s candle,” said the 
girl, And it was Christmas Jenny’s candle, but 
it was also something more. Like all common 
things, it had, and was, its own poem, and that 


was—a Christmas star. 





A JAPANESE CREMATORY. 
By H. BLANCHARD WHITE 


T was a stormy day, and I had pored over my 
books and music until my head ached and my 
eves could see no more. I looked to the window 
once more, and saw that at last the rain had 
I lost no time in slipping on my hat 





stopped | 
and coat, and started for the mountains baek of | 
the town. Turning up the first road, I followed } 
it for some distance, but soon found it so muddy, | 
and full of ox-carts Jaden with rice or country | 
products, that IT left it for the first foot-path up | 
the mountain-side, knowing that wherever it led, 
once on the mountain-top I could see the town, 
and then choose a homeward route. 

The path led steeply up the hill, but finally, 
after a good ten minutes’ walk, it came out on 
the top, and once there, the glorious prospect ful- 
ly repaid me. Imagine at your feet a beautiful 
stretch of fertile country dotted here and there 
by streams and lakelets, quaint little villages with 
thatched roofs, and the square little rice fields 
terraced gradually down to the edge of the bay. 
Close below me lay the town, with its harbor of 
ships flying flags of all nations, while out beyond, 
miles across the water, rose a chain of mountains 
tinted to opal hues by the sun setting behind hills, 
last links in the chain on which I stood; while 
away to the west, seemingly in its golden sphere, 
so bright they seemed, sparkled the waters of the 
inland sea. As I gazed on the lovely scene, with 
the cool breeze fanning my face, I wondered how 
in this beautiful world there could exist such 
monstrosities and incongruities as sorrow and de- 
spair, for surely all nature seemed to show naught 
but everlasting peace, when suddenly I was star- 
tled from my reverie by the discordant caw, caw, 
caw-aw-aw of a flock of angry crows. The spell 
was broken, the opalescent tints on the hills and 
sea had vanished, the breeze seemed cold and 
raw. Shivering, I turned to go on, and found that 
the path led down the other side of the hill. I 
hurried on, absently wondering at the multitude 
of crows around me, and as I went it suddenly 
struck me that I must be in a native cemetery, 
for around me in the valley were many small bare 
mounds, each with a weather-worn stick on it. 
Many were seemingly bored into by foxes, and 
then I understood the noisy crows, for there at a 
fresh mound was a big black fellow busily dig- 
ging. Further down the valley I came upon a 
big barn-like building apparently without doors 
or windows. From the gable ends of the sloping 
roof poured volumes of smoke, the lurid glare 
lighting all around. 

My curiosity was aroused, and despite the late- 
ness of the hour and the loneliness of the place, 
I determined to ascertain the raison d’étre of the 
building and its smoke. From where I was I 
could see no openings other than the open gables 
whence came the smoke; soI strode on until the 
path reached the building, and then as | came 
around to the other side I saw two immense doors 
flung wide open, while the bright glare from a 
fire inside gave it all an intensely weird appear- 





ance. 





The fire was built on a raised platform, and a 
man was standing by it, armed with a pitchfork 
arrangement, evidently ready to adjust a huge 
shapeless mass which the flames lapped unceas- 
ingly as it sizzled in their embrace. The build- 
ing evidently contained but this one apartment, 
black, grimy, and smoky, and the man seemed 
absorbed in his task. 

Addressing him in Japanese, I asked, “ What 
are you doing ?” 

“ Burning a dead man,” he smilingly replied, 
and daintily picking up a bone with some pinch- 
ers at hand, he pushed it into the heart of the 
fire, and waited, evidently, for my next question. 

“ Burning a dead man!” I exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment. ‘“ Whatdo you mean?” Astonishment, 
not horror, had taken possession of me, for be- 
yond the idea of burning any human being, dead 
or alive, there was nothing even in the wild weird- 
ness of the scene to horrify—nothing more, in 
reality, than a blazing fire and shapeless mass, 
together with a smell of burned flesh. 

The old man handled his pinchers in an affee- 
tionate way as he adjusted a burning brand, and 
then, clearing his throat as a preliminary to con- 
versation in a manner peculiar to all Japanese, 
he continued, “ Japanese people burn their dead.” 
I nodded an assent, and leaning on my alpenstock, 
thought to loosen his tongue by rattling some 
coins in my pocket. “Yes,” he repeated, “ Jap- 
anese people burn their dead.” 

“ Do you do it ?” I asked. 

“ Heh,” he replied, using the regular affirma- 
tive. 

“How often do you have to do it?” was my 
next interrogative. i 

“ Heh sl-ss-ss,” drawing in his breath with the 
meditative Japanese hiss; “almost every night 
we have one, and sometimes three or four in a 
night”—comfortably spreading his hands before 
he blaze before he put on a fresh log. I waited 
until he had finished, and then he went on: “ You 
see, the government does not allow us to burn any 
bodies before six o’clock at night, and as it takes 
a body from three to four hours, when we have 
more than one we have to use all the pyres.” 
Then nodding his head with a comical satisfae- 
tion, he continued, at the same time patting his 
half-naked limbs, “A man takes longer than a 
woman to burn ; I suppose it is because his flesh 
is tougher.” Here he was interrupted by a gen- 
eral scattering of the burning brands and turned 
his attention once more to his duty, Having care 
fully pushed the brands under the body, so that 
it would burn more quickly, he looked at me 
again, and meditatively said, “ Women burn quick 
er than men, and they don’t take nearly as much 
time; no, they don’t.” 

“Do you use much wood ?” T asked, but use- 
lessly, for the fellow was started on the subject 
of the time taken, and proposed to continue until 
he was through. 

“But some men take longer than others; the 
knee-bones are hardest to burn. The soft parts” 
—rubbing his own body to illustrate what he 
meant—" burn first; but the legs are hard, and 
they take longer. Why, sometimes the rest is 
all burned, but the knee-bones are still only half 
finished.” 

“Yes, yes’—this time I was becoming impa- 
tient at the fellow’s meandering manner and 
repetition—“ I understand that; but now tell me 
how much wood does it take to burn a body ?” 

“Wood! Well”—meditating—“ it’s pine-wood 
there; we burn usually one of those piles for a 
body. Sometimes it takes more, sometimes less. 
There are about twenty Awammé there.” 

The pile to which he pointed was about two 
feet high and four feet long, of two-feet sticks of 
knotty pine-wood. The kwammé is a Japanese 
measure, twenty of which equal 1663 pounds 
avoirdupois, 

“Do you burn the bones entirely to ashes ?” 
was my next query. 

“Oh no. We burn them until they are all 
soft and white, and break very easily; but some 
of the big joints we do not bother to burn to 
ashes ; it takes too long.” 

“What do you do with the remains? Have 
you any way of separating the ashes of the body 
from the wood-ashes ? How do you keep them ?” 

“ Well,” he drawled, sucking in his breath, “ we 
don’t keep them; we throw them all together in a 
heap in the corner’—waving his hand toward the 
gloomy walls; “and when the pile is large we 
bury it somewhere in the ground. Sometimes, if 
the dead person is a great noble, then we save all 
the ashes, but we ordinarily throw them all away.” 

“ But,” said I, horrified, “what do people bury 
under all these monuments about here ?” 

“ Oh, those are the shar,” 

“What is that ?” 

“ The shari ?—those are the teeth, a piece of the 
head, and this,” pointing to the Adam’s-apple in 
his own throat. 

In my wanderings in Japanese temples I had 
more than once seen shari among the temple 
treasures, and my slight knowledge of anatomy 
was enough to tell me that no such bones came 
from the human throat. Meanwhile he had con- 
tinued : 

“As soon as the flesh is loosened enough we 
pick them out and put them in a box, which the 
relatives carry away and bury.” 

“Can you show me some bones you have ready 
to be taken away ?” ; . 

“No, but you can see them at the superintend- 
ent’s office, near the bottom of the bill.” 

I had almost reached the limit of the man’s abil- 
ity to answer questions, and so prepared to leave. 
Looking around the building, I found it to consist 
of a single room, without openings of ,any kind 
beyond the open doors on the sill of which I was 
standing, and the unwalled gables of the roof. 
The walls were black, colored by the smoke of the 
funeral pyres. Here and there some curiously 

vain globe trotters—some of the many Browns, 
Joneses, and Robinsons who still inhabit this globe 
of ours—had sought to perpetuate their in no 
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otherwise remarkable individuality by inscribing 
their interesting cognomens upon the grimy sur- 
face. The blackness of the roof and walls gave 
the effect of a weird immensity, which intensified 
the picture of the half-naked man watching the 
brightly burning fire, with its human fuel. The 
floor was mud, beaten hard. In each corner was 
a pyre, together with a double one in the centre, 
affording accommodation for eight bodies, The 
large double pyre in the centre, measuring about 
six by eight feet, was built up to a height of about 
two feet of mud and mortar. On the top were 
two small parallel trenches, measuring each a foot | 
across and about a foot in depth, lined with brick, 
to afford a draught for the flames, and to act | 
as a receptacle for the flickering embers of the | 
dying fire. The two double pyres in the north | 
| 
| 
| 





and south corners were not raised above the 
ground at all, the trenches being merely hollowed 
out. The left-hand one on the north was much 
smaller than the others, while the south right- 
hand one was single, but of the same length as 
thorest. All pointed north and south. The man’s 
tools, which seemed. to consist only of a pair of 
length 
and two miniature pitchforks, stood beside a pile | 
of wood, He squatted on his haunches watch- 
ing the fire, and as I gazed I longed for the brush 
of Douw or Rembrandt to picture the scene. On | 
a subsequent visit, made to sketch the building, 

I saw the exterior, which night had prevented me | 
from seeing on this occasion, and I found it to be | 
a plain building of bamboo covered with plaster, 

strengthened at the four corners by stone pilas- 


scissors-like pincers about four feet in 


ters, and covered by a shingle roof. 
“How much do you charge for burning a | 
corpse ?”? was my next query. 
“Well, it differs. ei] 
and that means the position of the pyre. You 


It depends upon the class 


see, this central one, which can accommodate two 


bodies, costs two dollars and a half each, those 
near the door cost a dollar and a half each, and 
those in the back cost only a dollar each. You 
see the left-hand one in the corner is smaller 
than the 
price 
charge ten cents more for picking out the shara.”’ 

The moon had now risen, and [ felt I must 
“How do 





1 that is for children. The 
are all fixed by the government. 


ul 





other 8, 
Then we 





hurry, yet [ had one more question 


youn put the bodies on the pyre?” 
pile up the wood over the trench, and 
then the relatives bring the body in the coffin and 


“Oh, we 


place it on the pyre.” And, shrugging his shoul 
ders, a ided, “The wood of the coffin makes more 
fu) 9 

uel 


“How mach do you get?’ I could not help 


asking 


“Not much: only my house, and five hundred 


mommé* of rice each month.” 


I thanked the man for his information, and 





ing him a little piece of silver, wandered slowly 
down the moonlit valley overlooking the sea, 
musing upon what I had seen. The path led 
out through the cemetery 
which was the superinten 





ent’s office. t was a 
large, roomy house, with a well-to-do air about it; 
the shojis (paper doors) were open, and as I pass- 
ed [ saw a man within reading. He sat on the 
hi bashi, his smoking things beside him, and I 
could not resist asking him some questions. So 
I made my way up the steps, and courteously bid- 
g,” I told him in my best 
Japanese that I had been wandering on the hills 





cood-eveni 


ding him “ 
body 
burning, and now wished to get some informa- 
tion about it, adding: “In America and Europe 


there is now a great deal of interest in crema- 


had seen the 


had been to the crematory, 


tion, so that any information you can give me I 
should like to have.” 

“ But Ido not know what to tell you,” he said. 
Cannot you ask me some questions? and I will 
So I began: 

“The man at the crematory told me that only 
i: the teeth, a bit of the 
skull, and this bone”—touching the 
“Ts that so? 
“No,” he said; “that is the common supersti- 


‘ 


answer them as best I can.” 


a few bones were save 








Adam’s-ap- 


ple in my own throat. 


tion The people believe that is the bone that is 
saved, but it is not. They have a great many su- 
perstitions about that bone, the most common 
one being that in very good or saintly people the 
bone is believed to have an impression or picture 
of an image of Buddha, and then the bone is en 
shrined and worshipped as a sacred thing.” 

“ But is any such impres 
** No, never. 


on ever found ? 
Occasionally the oils in the body, 
melted by the action of the fire, coagulate upon 
the bones so that a very strong imagination might 
see something of the kind, But the idea is dying 
out,” 

“Really what bones are saved ?” 

“T do not know what to call them, but I will 
show you the bones, and perhaps you can then 
understand.” For although my knowledge of 
Japanese enabled me to understand and to ques- 
tion him, it was not equal to the technical terms 
involved in identifying parts of the human skel- 
eton. As he spoke he went to a cupboard at the 
back of the room, and taking out a box enclosed 
in a white cotton bag gathered with a string, he 
brought it to me. It measured about three inch- 
es or three and a half by two or two and a half 
in diameter. The bag was made of common white 
sheeting gathered with a silk cord at the top. 
Taking it off, I found a thin wooden box, not unlike 
an old-fashioned wooden ointment box, made of 
pine shavings. Around it near the top were char- 
acters telling the name, sex, age, and date of death 
of the person whose bones were contained with- 
in. On opening the box I found a number of 
bleached bones, which crumbled at my touch, light 
as I could make it. I took them out one by one 
and laid them on the mat before me. First there 
was a large thin piece of bone. 

“That,” said the superintendent, “is this”— 
and he tapped his forehead ; then came the teeth, 
and then two or three knobby small bones, which 











* 120 mommé equal one pound avoirdupois. 


near the entrance of | 


} apartment having 





I knew were vertebra. He confirmed my opinion | 
by tapping the spine at the back of his neck, and 


saying: 


“Those are the bones the common peo- | 
ple call 4dt-su-bd-t0-ké, and think they come from | 
here, and that is where they look for the image | 
of Buddha. Those are the shari.” | 

“But,” I replied, “what are those shavi one 
hears of in some old families, those little crystal 
balls ?” 

He laughed as he replied: “ Those are all make 
believe; they are crystals or agates, which only 
the credulous believe to come from the human 
body. What I have shown you is all that is 
usually preserve d, except in the case of some high 
official or noble, and then the body is burned in 
a different way, and all the ashes preserved.” 

I gently put the poor crumbling ashes back into 
their box, and then asked for a translation of the 
inscription. They had once belonged to a woman, 
living a fortnight before, with aspirations, hopes, 
and fears as vivid as ours, and here I, a strange 
from a foreign land, was handling them. What 
kind of a life had she? was she happy or imis- 
erable, rich or poor? There was nothing to tell 
me. The date on the box showed that her bones 





had been cremated a week before, and were yet 
unclaimed. Had her friends so soon forgotten | 
her ? 

I reverently drew the string, and gradually felt 
the lump getting larger in my throat as I asked, | 
“ What do you do with it now?” } 

“The friends come and take it away, usually | 
the morning after the cremation, and then at | 
some convenient or suitable season they bury it.” 

I had learned all I wished, I was tired and | 
cold and hungry, altogether “ blue,” so I roused 
myself, and thanking the superintendent, started 
home, pondering as I went upon all i had seen or 
heard. Was it worse than our methods? was it 
sacrilegious ? did the dead suffer by it? In spite 
of the antagonism it offered to all the pr lices 





of inheritance and education, I could not help 
feeling that, after all, cremation was not so bad a 
method of disposing of the dead ; 
country so densely populated 
aged by horrible epidemics 


especially in a 





so frequently ray 


, and one where the 
princi; les of drainage are so completely ignored, 
it can de their only safeguard, And what, after 
ill, do-s it matter? Where is the w/timate differ- 
ence to either the subject or his friends whether 
he be food for fishes, flames, or worms after all 
sensation has left this transient casket of the 
soul we loved ? 





HOUSE-KEEPING IN INDIA. 

QNGLISH novels of East Indian life abound 

‘4 in allusions somewhat difficult for tl 
initiated to understand; but so far no sto 
been written which affords a practical idea of 
British Em- 


luncheon is 





house keeping in that portion of the 





pire where homes are “ bung ilows, 


the familiar “ tiffin,’ and servants Hindoos or 


Mohammedans, . “ Indians,” as the E are 
fond of calling those of their compatriots who 
have lived in India, may explain this on the 
ground that there is so little for a house-keeper 





to do, that every household is so nearly a coun 
terpart of the other, yet to Americans the re are 
unquestionably many interesting peculiarities in 
every Indian ménage, from the very duties of the 
servants to their names and personal customs. 


A bur 


residence at every “stat 





ralow, or one-storied house, is the usual 


is the regimental 





towns or villages are called, and these, with what 


‘compound” or special piece 


of ground, are to rent at prices from two hundred 


is known as their 


to one thousand dollars a year; large airy rooms, 
as lightly furnished as possi 





, each sleeping 
its adjoining bath-room, al 
though no water pipes of course are ever laid on. 
Verandas extend on all sides of the bungalow 





invariably, and serve the purposes frequently of 
rooms for lounging, sewing, or interviewing the 
servants. No domestic offices are in the bunga 


low. The Hindoo or Mohammedan servant would, 
to begin with, consider it infra dig. to sleep or 
eat under a Christian’s roof; and it is fortunate, 
doubtless, for the Christian that such is his feel 
ing. In the e mpound or adjoining it are the 
huts of the various servants, and also one set 
apart for the household cooking, into which, an 
English officer’s wife told us, a prudent housewife 
rarely ventures. ‘*One is surer of a good appe- 
over, the cook gets on better undisturbed. 

A distinct understanding exists as to the duties 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| tite if one stays away,” she explained, and, more- 
| 
| 
| 


of each servant, so that on renting a bungalow 
the mistress, if she knows who the various peo- 
pie applying Lor 
they will do, 


positions are, can tell just what 
he first in importance is the 





magar, a sort of major-domo and general facto- 
tum indispensable in the smallest establishments. 
This man, generally of a better class than the 
others, markets, directs the cook, carries mes 
| sages and receives orders from his master o1 
| mistress, and keeps a weekly account of all houss 

| hold expenditure, His duty it ilso to produce 





the kitchen utensils once in a while and display 
them on the veranda, in order to prove they are 
in good order, since, owing to the materials used 
in pots and pans for cooking, there is dange1 
of verdigris accumulating. 





The kitmagar also 
accompanies his lady when she dines out, serv 
ing her at table—a fashion which makes large 
| dinners more practicable than they would other 
wise be in a moderate bungalow. We are now 
discussing only a modest establishment, such as 
any officer’s wife would keep up, but in those of 
greater importance several kitmagars are em 
ployed, like butler and footmen, and the number 
of other servants is proportionately increased. 





| The barwarchi, or cook, has nothing whatever to 
| do with the house, or, indeed, with anything but 
his kitchen, but it is a rare thing to find one 
who does not thoroughly understand his business. 
However inscrutable their methods, the Hindoos 
cook admirably ; therefore it is an easy matter for 


a house-keeper to design a meal with certainty of | 
Next comes the “ bearer,’ 


success , a person who 


fulfils the duties of parlor-maid and valet; the 
second, or “ mate-bearer,”’ being emploved to cat 
ry the children, where there are any, to run ¢ 


rands, ete., especially for ti nursery Phe bheestic 





is nothing but a water-carrier, but his duties are ! 
by no means so lig t as it would seem, since 
bathing is suc nt necessity, a wa 
ter must be carried from the river fre y each 
time | 
There are only three departments for women: | 
two of these, ladies’-maids and nurses, are filled | 


servants known as ayahs, the third by | 
J 


ileram, Whose duty it is 


by caste 
a woman called the me 


to clean the rooms and perform the lower menial | 





ich reason she and her husband 








the weeper,” who assists her, are considered 
degraded and without “ caste,” thet not to 
be permitted any freedom among t S 

vants. Where a stable is kent, a number of set 


vants, of course, neede* for it, but every one 





in India has at 





ruped requires two attendants; the syce, 
name is so familiar in all novels of Indian 
whose duty it is to groom the horse, bring it 
to the door, and then follow the rider, runnin 


long the road, to assist him to dismou 





gates, ete., or be at hand in ease of an accident, 











and the grass-cutter, who spends a gre lea 
time—sometimes at a distance—cutting grass for 
the horse whose feed he has charge of 


Only one other attendant is a necessity, an 
his duties are amusing in their significance as 
well as necessary. rhis is the chokidar, who 
belonging to the class of thieves, must be em 
ployed to prevent robbery. On the principle 
that it “takes a thief ‘o catch a thief,” the cho 





kidar agrees to protect you [rom 
class; but should you fail to engage this Tune 


petty robberies uld be incessant. 





le it may seem that for a small est iblish 


ment a number of servants are here en 





it must be remembered that their wage 
markably small, and that they board themselves 


entirely, their dread of lefilement” 





preventin 
ilfering of eatables from the Christians’ lard 

© that the expense of a household of twelve ser 
vants in India costs actually less than two would 
in America. All the laundrying is done out by a 
dhobee, who receives a 


weekly stipend, while 
one’s “‘ dress-maker by the day,” or general seam 
stress, is a man called the dhirzie, who sits on 
the veranda and sews all day for twelve cents, 
I An Eng 


boarding himself! 
the only servants she re: 


1 lady told us that 






ly missed on leaving 
India were the dhirzie and the “ bearer.’ 


nurse or a maid, in an 
manage admirably, so far as the na 


since the latter 





cern 


ut would scorn ar 





stron 


gest Sentime 





that which teac him seclusion at his meals, 


which he always prepares for himself, and in this 
connection we recall an amusing incident related 
by the sister of an English general in India. The 
lady’s brother was acting as magistrate, and on a 
certain occasion she sat by him in his tent while 
he listened to the complaints and petitions of a 
crowd of natives, all more or less excited, but who 
suddenly gave way as a wild-lookin 
in, his turban in his hand, and his dre 
lisordered. All fell back in silence while he 
poured forth his woes. The sacred ] 


his kitchen had been distur 








rule among native servants is that they shall have 
their dinner hour (or two hours) unmolested by 
Christians. Each man cooks for himself, building 
fire frequently in some retired part of 





his little 
the compound, and then making a circle of stones, 
he seats himself, and after various ablutions and 
prayers cooks and eats his meal It appears 


that the general’s wife had a newly 








I | 
English nurse for her child, who was ignorant of 
the laws which govern natives at meal-time, 1 
this man, who was the nursery mate-bearer, hav 


ing been gone unusually long for his dinner, was 


hunted up by the nurse, who had actually placed 
her English foot within the sacred circle of 
The meal was defiled; everything had 


stones! 


to be 


thrown away, and the whole perfor 





begun again! This was the tale poured forth to 


his master, who had to use great tact in consoling 
and reconciling him once more to the Christian 
| nurse; but the love for the | 


child very strong 





ly always in these bearers—proved at last a 





sfactory argument, and restored 





sace Was 
So superstitious is the native 


dread of defilement 
‘ 





rom certain articles of ¢ 





Indian mutiny, so trag 
is said to have origin 


Sepoys that they were to be forced to eat pork 
ind against their will be under ¢ 








by this means, e same lady referred to had 





in amusing experience in India which illustrates 
t of the pig 
Arriving very late at a grand dinner party, she 
ind her husband saw the first course being car 

d in as they went down the hall. <A row of 
waiting to follow 


the Hindoos’ sentiments on the subjec 


fi 
Ailmagars were drawn up, 


he dish into the dining-room and serve their re 





as the dish of ham was 
carried by, each man gravely and deliberately 
spat upon it! Needless to say, Mrs. B—— and 
her lord waited for the second course 

The routine of an Indian household differs but 
slightly from that of an ordinary English ménag 


spective employers, and 





the early breakfast, called chota-hazra, and tiffin 
being peculiarities. Early rising for qne’s exercise 
is a necessity, and therefore at about five o’clock 


the chota-hazra, a light repast, is served in one’s 





room; then follows the morning ride; and the 
second breakfast, similar to the usual English 
or American meal, is ready at ten o'clock, and 
about two occurs the famous tiffin, or lunch, 


when dainties and delicacies are apt to make 
their appearance, while it is the most popular 
| meal of the day for impromptu guests. 








generally speaking, at dusk, or as soon as the 
heat of theday abates. Genuine East India 8 
S are rarely to be fou l t s country, a sel 
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Gwenpo.en.—Gymnasium practice will help you to 
hold yourself erect, and by broadening your chest 
make your shoulder-blades seem less prominent, and 





rk color, with black 





Dinner | thus make your figure more symmetrical, 
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GOD BLESS US ALL. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
1 OD bless us all! With Tiny Tim 
J Tis we finish prayer and hymn, 
While cheerily from lip to lip 
The Christmas wishes gayly trip; 


hu 
hus 


God bless us all, the circle round, 
Wherever are our dear ones found; 

At home, abroad, please God, we sav, 

God bless His own on Christmas Day! 
God bless the golden heads arow 

Where ruddy hearth flames leap and glow; 


God bless the baby hands that ‘lasp 
Heart fibres in their clinging grasp; 
God bless the youth with eager gaze ; 


God bless the sage of lengthened days; 





At home, abroad, please God, we cry, 
God guard His own, ’neath any sky! 
God ease the weary ones who bear 

A cumbering weight of grief and care; 
God give the wage no ill can spoil, 

The honest loaf for toil; 

We round the heart-felt prayer and hymn, 
And breathe Amen with Tiny Tim, 

As reverently, please God, we 
God t us all on Christmas Day! 


honest 


Say, 
less 





THE YOKE OF MISERY. 
Sec slustration on page 894, Supplement. 


J GEOFFROY 1s not a new-comer among 
M. the artists :epresented at this year’s Salon. 
He won his spurs at various past exhibitions, and 
after passing through the initiatory phase indi 
cated on catalogues by the letters Ex. annexed to 
his name, reached the loftier honors expressed 
by the capitals H. C, 

The first designation (Zxempt du Jury d’ Ad- 
signifies that henceforth the artist 
recognized will enjoy the privilege of sending his 
work directly to the exhibition, without further 
need of having it submitted to the weeding pro 
cess liberally exercised every year by the Jury (or 
committee) on Admission. 

The letters H. C. (hors concours) confer a high- 
stinction; they mean that the fortunate ar 
tist has exhausted in succession the stock of re 
wards granted by the Beaux-Arts, He continues 
to exhibit his pictures pour Vhonneur, and also 
for the sake of the encouragement which comes 
from public appreciation at large; but he has 
nothing further to win, unless it be the supreme 
distinction of the Legion of Honor, which is not 
in the giving of the Jury on Rewards, but only 
bestowed by the Chief of State in special cases 
and in recognition of extraordinary merit. 

M. Geoffroy has been for some years an H. C. 
He is acknowledged to possess, in addition to great 
technical skill, unusual powers of expression, par- 
ticularly in the rendering of homely scenes and 
the minor domain of common, every-day life. He 
loves to study closely the emotions of plain, hum- 
ble people, and to discover and translate in the 
subtle language of pencil and brush the unsus- 
pected, unpretending drama underrunning those 
apparently dull, monotonous lives, imbuing them 
now with simple and impressive dignity, now with 
the momentary gladness of youth and strength, 
again with the mute, pathetic woe which only an 
artist in full sympathy with his fellow-men can 
adequately feel and successfully depict. 

It is this undercurrent of human sympathy, bet- 
ter felt than described, which causes the beholder 
to tarry before M. Geoffroy’s pictures, with a 
smile on his lips or a moisture in his eyes, as the 
case may be. In his two paintings exhibited this 
year at the Salon the artist has taken pleasure, 
so to speak, in striking two notes at the furthest 
extremities of the scale of human emotions. He 
illustrates in his “School is Out” the extreme 
outburst of juvenile buoyancy spending itself in 
violent physical exercise and vociferous shouts, 
the explosion with a vengeance of pent-up spir- 
its escaping after the unnatural repression of 
school discipline. In forcible contrast with this 
scene of exuberant life at its dawn, what a story 
of wretchedness is embodied in the melancholy 
picture reproduced in our present number ! 

On a bitter wintry night, along the deserted, 
snow-covered thoroughfare, a man and boy are 
wearily toiling uphill, dragging a dilapidated little 
cart, on which are piled up in unutterable con- 
fusion the few miserable articles of furniture and 
bedding constituting what they called home until 
a No woman’s hand has been at 
work in this promiscuous heap of rags and frag- 
every pitiful detail tells of the wifeless 
hearth, the missing mother; but even that deso- 
late place was a shelter against the fury of the 
elements. _Alas! that home is theirs no more; 
even that last little is lost. Rent-day has come, 
and with it the landlord for his dues ; the penni- 
less artisan—a petty cobbler, no doubt, from his 
apron—sick, enfeebled by sorrow and privation, 
had none to give; widowed father and mother- 
less boy have been heartlessly turned out—out 
upon the lonely street, without money and without 
food, to freeze or starve unless they chance to be 
saved through the compassion of some charitable 
On they toil, their solitude and misery em- 
phasized by the ruddy lights shining in the win- 
dows of snug homes where cheerful families are 
comfortably gathered around the flaming logs. 
On they toil. And what a difference in the ex- 
pression of the two figures: the boy, with the 
heedlessness of his age, sees nothing but fun in 
the adventure, and is pulling lustily ; his robust, 
hearty looks have not yet been stamped by hard- 
ships ; the father, emaciated and worn with care, 
a calm despair settled on his drawn features, looks 
upward to the darkening sky, asking perhaps of 
Providence the why of a lot so hard, or seeking 
a gleam of hope in the cold, unsympathetic glit- 
ter of distant stars, and yearning for the rest he 
is never to know but in the land where the long- 
lost wife awaits him. 
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Such the simple, sad story, and treated by M. 
Geoffroy it becomes a realistic, touching scene, 
from which it is difficult to turn away unmoved, 
and the pathos of which lingers long in our mem- 
ories, 








SOME ANCIENT 

FARE. 

UPPER given by the Maréchal Richelieu in the 

K field. His chef had declared the supper to 

be impossible, because he had nothing and could 

obtain nothing but beef. Richelieu then wrote 

this bill of fare (with the accompanying diree- 
tions) exactly as it stands. He entitled it 


BILLS OF 


AN EXCELLENT DINNER, ALL OF BEEF. 
For Ornaments.—The great silver-gilt dish with the 
equestrian figure of the King. Thestatues of Dugues- 
clin, de Dunois, de Bayard, and de Turenne. My sil- 
ver-gilt dinner-service with the arms in relief. 
FIRST OOURSE 
Beef soup with vegetables. 


FOUR HORS-P'RUVRES. 
3eef palate, sauce St. Menehauld. 
Little pateés of filet of beef hashed with onion. 
Beet kidneys with fried onions, 
Beei foot with lemon sauce, 


hELEVE DE POTAGE. 
Stewed rump of beef with vegetables, 
vegetables into droll shapes because 
Germans,' 


(Cut the of the 


SIX ENTREES 
Ox-taii with purée ot chestnuts. 
Beef tongue en civet 4 la bourguignonne. 
Beef cutlets stewed with artichokes. 
Beef liver braised with celery. 
Rissoles of beef with purée of hazel-nuts. 
Toasts with beef marrow 
(Better make these with the army bread.) 


SEOOND GREAT OOURBE. 
Beef ribs roast, marrow sauce. 
Chiccory salad wgh cold beef tongue. 
3eef & la mode in jelly 
Cold paté of beef au sang, et au vin de 
(Make no mistakes. ) 


Jurancon 


8IX ENTREMETS 
Turnips in beef gravy 
Marrow tart with bread-crumb and candied sugar. 
Aspic jelly of beef sweetened with candied lemon peel 
Purée ot artichoke stems with almond cream. 
Becquets of beef brains with lime juice 
Beef jelly made with Alicante wine and the mirabelle 
plums of Verdun. 
And all the candied fruit and preserves that I have 
remaining. 


} 





If unfortunately this dinner should not be excellent, 
I shall deduct 100 pistoles each from the wages of Moret 
and Rouquelére. Go, and do not doubt or hesitate any 
longer. RicuE.ikv. 

The celebrated chef Vuillemot, Caréme’s pupil, 
was fond of relating this anecdote. He always 
accompanied, however, its narration by certain 
criticisms. For example, he declared that the 
marrow tart ordered by the gallant Richelieu was 
an inadmissible dish—wun mets hérétique ; the bee- 
quets of beef brains, on the contrary, belonged 
to the realm of hors-d’ceuvres, and could not, even 
by command of the irresistible Marshal, be served 
as an entremets. 

Here is a dinner of another kind. It is drawn 
up by the chef employed by Barras, and the notes 
and corrections are in Barras’s handwriting. 

CARTE DINATOIRE 
For the Table of the Citizen Director and General 
Barras. 
Décade 10, Floréal. 
TWELVE PEOPLE. 
6 entrées, 6 entremets., 
2 roasts. 1 salad. 


DINNER FOR 
1 potage. 
1 releve. 
TWENTY-FOUR DISHES FOR DESSERT. 
Potage.—Shallot soup. 
Fish.—Broiled sturgeon. 
‘THE SIX ENTREES. 
1. Stewed filets of turbot, maitre d’hétel sance. 
. Eels—sauce tartare. 
. Cucumbers stuffed with marrow. 
. Vol-au-vent chicken, bechamel sauce. 
. Ci-devant St. Pierre, caper sauce. 
. Cutlets of partridge. 
THE TWO 





ROASTS. 
- Goujons, 
. Carpe au court bouillon. 


me 


SIX ENTREMETS. 
Eggs 4 la neige. 
. White beets stewed with ham. 
. Madeira wine jelly. 
. Becquets of orange-flower cream. 
. Lentils in veal sauce. 
6. Artichokes 4 la ravigote 
Celery salad. 


rm go pO 


Underneath this menu is written: Too much fish. 
Omit the goujons. The rest will do very well. Be par- 
ticularly careful not to furget to put cushions on the 
seats prepared for the citoyennes Tallien, Talma, Beau- 
harnais, Hainguerlot,and Mirande. And dinner to be 
served at five precisely. (Signed) Barras. 

Get the ices from Veloni. I will have no others, 

Barras was a devoted admirer of the fair sex, 
and always—as will be seen from the above notes 
—sought to make women happy and comfortable. 
In return, he is said to have owed much to the 
protection of Madame Tallien and the Empress 
Josephine. 





EVERY ONE’S MEED. 

MISTAKE which many of us make all our 
fA. lives is in not saying the word of praise to 
those that would like to have it, at the moment 
when it is apt and well deserved, and especially 
in the case of the young. The child who brings 
you her square of patchwork with its row of la- 
borious stitches expects you to commend her in- 
dustry or her skill or her despatch, instead of 
merely giving her another square and a fresh 
needleful of thread; the child who has refrain- 
ed from indulgence in the face of a great temp- 
tation would be very unchildlike if she did not 
look for an expression of gratification on your 
part, or of approbation of herself. Appreciation 
is something for which we all hunger, and to 
which we all have a sort of right, it being one of 
the natural consequences of the performance of 
good deeds, of the possession of good qualities, 
and without which the effect of our action or pos- 
session upon ourselves alone, at any rate, is per- 
haps incomplete. The word of praise is a recog- 











nition of our endeavor, if not of our success, 
through some mouth-piece of our little domestic 
public; and its absence is doubtless the removal 
of a considerable stimulus to exertion, however 
unfortunate it may be that it is so, Of course 
it is unnecessary to say that the effort should be 
made, all the same; but every seed has harvest, 
and a part of the harvest is this recognition, even 
if it is no more a part than the bloom upon the 
plum or the husk upon the grain. It is certain- 
ly worth while to afford a child some reward for 
resisting temptation, since the pleasure of the 
wrong or unwise act has been foregone; and as 
certainly it is wise to uphold the young struggler 
over the first difficulties, strengthening, as it were, 
the fibre of the moral muscle till it can go alone. 
For although praise be not essential, yet it is 
very agreeable, One can indeed cross the desert 
without any enjoyment but the hope of the end, 
but an oasis of palms and springs and melons 
and cucumbers is a great solace on the hard, hot 
way, gives much strength to go on, and is a 
pleasant thing to remember. All cheerful expe- 
riences, in fact, are of use in coloring the tempera- 
ment, and a temperament colored by early hap- 
piness carries a person through life much more 
easily than one which has been made morbid 
and melancholy by uncomfortable and unpleasant 
happenings. It is a duty on the part of elders 
and parents to provide these pleasant experiences 
for children, and one of the pleasantest is the 
meed of praise that is given whenever exertion 
has been made for something on a loftier or bet- 
ter level. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM." 


By WALTER BESANT, 





Avruor or “ Dorotiy Forster,” ‘Serr on BEarer,” 
“Tur Worty Went Very Wet Turn,” 
“ALL IN A GARDEN Fatr,” Evo, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
BARNABY HEARS 


i ex Master, my patient, got up from his bed 
in a few days, somewhat pale and weak after 
his copious blood-letting and the drastic medi- 
cines with which I purged the grossness of his 
habit and expelled the noxious humors caused by 
his many intemperances. These had greatly in- 
jured what we call—because we know not what it 
is nor what else to call it—the pure volatile spir- 
it, and, so to speak, turned sour the humor radica- 
lis—the sweet oil and balsamical virtues of the 
body. I gave him such counsel as was fitting for 
his case, admonishing him urgently to abstain 
from strong liquors, except in their moderate use ; 
to drink only after his meals; to keep his head 
cool and sober; and above all things to repress 
and govern his raging temper, which would other- 
wise most certainly catch him by the throat like 
some fierce and invisible devil and throw him 
into a fit, and so kill him. I told him also what 
might be meant by the Wise Man (who certainly 
thought of all the bearings which his words 
could have) when he said that one who is slow 
to wrath is of great understanding, namely, that 
many men do throw away their lives by falling 
into excessive fits of rage. 

For a day or two he followed my injunctions, tak- 
ing a tankard of small ale to his breakfast, the 
same quantity with his dinner, a pint of Madeira 
for his supper, and a sober glass or two before 
going to bed. But when he grew well his brother 
planters came round him again, the drinking was 
renewed, and in the morning I would find him 
again with parched throat, tongue dry, and shak- 
ing hand, ready to belabor, to curse, and to rail at 
everybody. If one wanted an example for the 
young how strong drink biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder, here was a case the 
sight of which might have caused all young men 
to forswear drunkenness, Alas! there are plenty 
of such examples to be seen in every part of Eng- 
land; yet the younger men still continue to drink, 
and that, I think, worse than their fathers. This 
man, however, who was not yet five-and-thirty, in 
the prime of strong and healthy manhood, bad his 
finger joints swollen and stony from taking much 
wine; he commonly ate but little meat, craving 
continually for more drink ; and his understand- 
ing, which was by nature, I doubt not, clear and 
strong, was now brutish and stupid. Thinking 
over this man and the power, even unto death, 
which he possessed over his servants and slaves, 
the words came into my mind: “It is not for 
Kings,O Lemuel; it is not for Kings to drink 
wine, nor for Princes strong drink.” 

Nay, more (and this I say knowing that many 
godly men will not agree with me): I am fully 
persuaded that there is no man in the whole world 
so good and strong in virtue and religion that he 
should be suffered to become the master or despot 
over any other man, even over a company of poor 
and ignorant blacks, or a gang of transported 
thieves. When I think of those unhappy people, 
driven forth in the morning, heavy eyed and down- 
cast, to the hard day’s work ; and when I remem- 
ber how they crept home at night, after being 
driven, cursed, and beaten all day long; and when 
I think upon their drivers, overseers, and masters, 
and of their hard and callous hearts—I am moved 
to cry aloud (if any would hear me) that to be a 
slave is wretched indeed; but that to own and to 
drive slaves should be a thing most dangerous 
for any who would continue a member of Christ’s 
Church. 

When I told Barnaby the surprising news that 
his sister was not only safe, but was a servant 
like ourselves upon the same estate, I looked that 
he would rejoice. On the contrary, he fell into a 
strange mood, swearing at this ill stroke, as he 
called it. He said that he never had the least 
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doubt as to her safety, seeing there were so many 
in the West Country who knew and respected her 
father, and would willingly shelter her. Then he 
dwelt upon certain evils—of which, I confess, I 
had thought littke—which might befall her. And 
lastly he set forth with great plainness the in- 
creased dangers in escaping when one has to carry 
a woman ora wounded man—a thing, he pointed 
out, which had caused his own capture after 
Sedgemoor. 

“Last Saturday night,” he said, “while you 
were sleeping, I made my way to the port, and 
having a few shillings left, I sought out a tavern. 
There is one hard by the bridge, a house-of-call 
for sailors, where I had the good fortune to find 
a fellow who can do for us all we want—if his 
money hold out, which I doubt. He is a carver 
by trade, and a convict like ourselves ; but is per- 
mitted by his master to work at his trade in the 
town. He hath been, it is true, branded in the 
hand; but, Lord! what signifies that? He was 


once a thief—well, he is now an honest lad again, 
who asks for nothing but to get home again 


John Nuthall is his name.” 

“Go on, Barnaby. We are already in such 
good company that another rogue or two matters 
little.” 

“This man came here secretly last night, while 
you were in the sick-house. He is very hot upon 
getting away. And because Iam a sailor and 
can navigate a craft (which he cannot do) he will 
take with him not only myself, but also all my 
party. Now listen, Humphrey, He hath bought a 
boat of a Guinea man in the harbor; and be- 
cause, to prevent the escape of servants, every boat 
is licensed and her owner has to give security to 
the Governor’s officers, he hath taken this boat 
secretly up a little creek of which he knows, and 
hath there sunk her three feet deep. The masts, 
the sails, the oars, and the other gear he hath also 
safely bestowed in a secret place. But we can- 
not sail without water, provisions, nor without a 
compass at least. If our party is to consist of 
sister, Robin, you, John Nuthall, and myself—five 
in all—we shall have to load the boat with pro 
visions, and I must have a compass. I looked 
for a boatful with ourselves and John Nuthall. 
Now we have Sis as well; and the boat is but 
small. Where shall we get provisions? and 
where shall we lay our hands upon the money to 
buy what we want ?” 

He could talk of nothing else, because his mind 
was full of his plan. Yet it seemed to me a most 
desperate enterprise, thus to launch a small boat 
upon the wide ocean, and in this cockle-shell to 
brave the waves which are often fatal to the tall- 
est ships. 

“Tut, man,” said Barnaby. ‘“ We are not now 
in the season of the tornadoes, and there is no 
other danger upon these seas, I would as lief be 
in an open boat as in a brigantine. Sharks may 
follow us, but they will not attack a boat; cala- 
maries they talk of, big enough to lay their arms 
round the boat and so to drag it under; but such 
monsters have I never seen, any more than I have 
seen the great whale of Norway or the monstrous 
birds of the Southern Seas. There is only one 
danger, Humphrey, my lad.” Here he laid his 
hand upon mine and became mighty serious. “If 
we are taken we shall be flogged—all of us. Thir- 
ty-nine lashes they will lay on, and they will brand 
us. For myself ! value not their thirty-nine lashes 
a brass farthing, nor their branding with a hot 
iron, which can but make a man jump for a day 
or two. To me this risk against the chance of 
escape matters nothing. Why, when I was cabin- 
boy I got daily more than thirty-nine lashes— 
kicks, cuffs, and rope’s-ending. y, lremember, 
when we sat over the Latin syntax together, my 
daily ration must have been thirty-nine, more or 
less, and Dad's arm was stronger than you would 
judge to look at him. Ifthey catch me, let them 
lay on their thirty-nine and be damned to them! 
But vou and Robin, I doubt, think otherwise.” 

“T would not willingly be flogged, Barnaby, if 
there were any way of escape—even by death.” 

“So I thought! So I thought!” 

“ And for Robin,if he recovers, which I 
doubt, he too, if I know him, would rather be kill- 
ed than be flogged.” 

“That comes of Oxford!” said Barnaby. 
“And then there is Sis. Humphrey, my lad, it 
goes to my heart to think of that poor girl stripped 
to be lashed like a black slave or a Bristol drab.” 

“ Barnaby, she must never run that dreadful 
risk.” 

“Then she must remain behind, and here she 
runs that risk every day. What prevents yon 
drunken sot—the taste of that stick still sticks 
in my gizzard!—I say, what prevents him from 
tying her up to-day, or to-morrow, or every day ?” 

“ Barnaby, I say that she must never run that 
risk, for if we are caught—” I stopped. 

“Before we are caught, you would say, Hum 
phrey. We are of the same mind there. But 
who is to kill her? Not Robin, for he loves her ; 
not you, because vou have too great a kindness for 
her. Not I, because Iam her brother. What 
should I say to my mother when I meet her after 
we are dead, and she asks who killed Grace ?” 

“Barnaby, if she is to die, let us all die to- 
gether.” 

“ Ay,” he replied, “ though I have, I confess, no 
great stomach for dying; yet since we have got 
her with us, it must be done. ’Tis easy to let the 
water into the boat, and so in three minutes, with 
no suspicion at all, and my mother never to know 
anything about it, she would have said her last 
prayers, and we should be all sinking together, 
with never a gasp left.” 

I took him after this talk, to the sick-house, 
where Grace was beginning her second night of 
nursing. Barnaby saluted his sister as briefly as 
if her presence was the thing he most expected. 

The room was lit by a horn lanthorn containing 
a great candle, which gave enough light to see 
Robin on the bed and Grace standing beside him. 
The woman called Deb was sitting on -the floor 
wrapped in her rng. 
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“Sis,” said Barnaby, “I have heard from Hum- 
phrey howthou wast cozened out,of thy money 
and enticed on board ship. Well, this world is 
full of villains, and I doubt whether I shall live 
to kill them all. One I must kill and one I must 
cudgel. Patience, therefore, and no more upon 
this head. Well, Sis, dost love to be a servant ?” 

“Surely not, Barnaby.” 

“ Wouldst like to get thy freedom again ?” 

“T know not the meaning of thy words, Brother. 
Madam says that those who have interest at home 
may procure pardons for their friends in the 
Plantations. Also that those whose friends have 
money may buy their freedom from servitude. 
Iam sure that Mr. Boscorel would willingly do 
this for Robin and for Humphrey; but for my- 
self—how can I ask him? How can I ever let 
him know where I am and in what condition ?” 

“ Ay, ay, but I meant not that way. Child, wilt 
thou trust thyself to us?” 

She looked at Robin. “TI cannot leave him,” 
she said. 

“No, no; we shall wait until he is dead—or, 
perhaps, better.” But he only added this to 
please his sister. ‘ When he is better, Sis, thou 
wilt not be afraid to trust thyself with us?” 

“Tam not afraid of any danger, even of death, 
with you, if that is the danger in your mind, Bar- 
naby.” 





“Good! Then we understand each other. 
There are other dangers for a young and hand- 
some woman—and maybe worse dangers. Hast 


any money at all, by chance ?” 
“Nay; the man Penne took all my money.” 
Barnaby for five or six minutes without stop- 
ping spoke upon this topic after the manner of a 
“My turn will come,” he added. ‘No 
money, Child? ’Tisa great pity. Had we a few 
gold pieces now! Some women have rings and 
But, of course— 
“Nay, Brother; chains I never had, and as for 
rings, there were but two that ever I had 
from Robin, the day that I was plighted to him; 
and one from the man who made me marry him, 
and put it on in the church. The former did I 
break and throw away when I agreed 


sailor, 


chains. 





one 


for your 
dear lives, Barnaby—oh! for the lives of all—” 

“T know, ] know,” said Barnaby. ‘“ Patience | 
Oh! I shall get such a 


—patience. hance some 
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day ! 
“The other I threw away when I fled from my 
husband at the church door.” 
““Ay,ay. If we only hada little money! Tis 
pity that we should fail for want of a little money.” 
“Why,” said Grace, “11 
have something that 
pulled from her neck a black ribbon on which 
was a little leathern bag. “’Tis the ring the Duke 
ve me at Ilchester long ago. I have never part 
with it. ‘God grant,’ he said, when he gave it 
to me, ‘that it may bring thee luck.’ Will the 
ring help, Barnaby ?” | 
I took it first from her hand. | 
“Why,” I said, “it is a sweet and costly ring. | 
Jewels I know and have studied. If I mistake | 
not, these emeralds must be worth a great sum. | 
| 
| 
| 
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But how shall we dispose of so valuable a ring in 
this place, and without causing suspicion ?” 
“Give it to me.” Jarnaby took it, looked at 
it, and laid it, bag and all, in his pocket. ‘“ There 
are at the port merchants of all kinds, who will 
buy a ship’s cargo of sugar one minute, and the 
next will sell you a red herring. They will also | 
advance money upon a ring. As for suspicion, 
there are hundreds of convicts and servants here. 
’*Tis but to call the ring the property of such a 
one, and no questions will be asked My friend 








John Nuthall, the carver, shall do this for us. | 
And now, Sis, I think that our business is as good 
as done. Have no fear; weshall getaway. First | 


get Robin well, and then—” Here Barnaby gazed 
upon her face with affection and with pity. “ But, 
Sister, understand rightly: ’tis no child’s play of 
hide and seek. ’Tis life or death !— 
If we fly, we must never come back again! 
stand that well,” 

“Since we are in the Lord’s hands, Brother, 
why should we fear? Take me with you; 
die, if you must die; and if you live I am content 
to live with you, so that my husband never find 
me out.” 


life or death! 


under- | 


let me 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


was in religion a Romanist; by birth she was a 
Spanish Quadroon. To escape the slavery to 
which the color of her grandmother doomed her, 
she escaped from Cuba and found her way to 
Jamaica, where she met with our master. And 
whether she was lawfully married unto him I will 
not, after her kindness to Grace and her faithful- 
ness to myself as regards Robin, so much as ask. 

Robin, therefore, though the fever left him, did 
not mend. On the contrary, as I have said, he 
grew daily weaker; so that I marvelled at his 
lasting so long, and looked to see him die, as so 
many die, in the early morning, when there is a 
sharpness or eagerness in the air, and the body 
is exhausted by long sleep. Yet he died not. 

And now you shall hear how, through the Duke 
of Monmouth’s ring, we escaped from our servi- 
tude. “God grant,” said the Duke, “ that it bring 
thee good luck.’’ This was a light and unconsid- 
ered prayer, forgotten as soon as uttered, meant 
only to please the ear of a child. And yet, ina 
manner most marvellous to consider, it proved the 
salvation of us all. What better luck could that 
ring cause than that we should escape from thie 
land of Egypt—the House of Bondage ? 

“T have disposed of the ring,” Barnaby told 
me, a few days later. ‘That is to say, John Nut- 
hall hath secretly pledged it with a merchant for 
twenty guineas. He said that the ring belongs 
to a convict, but many of them have brought such 
precious things with them in order to buy their 
freedom. He owns that the stones are fine, and 
very willingly gave the money on their security.” 

“Then nothing remains,” I said, “but to get 
away.” 

“ John Nuthall has bought provisions and all 
we want, little by little, so as to excite no suspi- 
They are secretly and safely bestowed, and 
half the money still remains in his hands, How 
goes Robin ?” 

“ He draws daily nearer to his grave. We can- 
not depart until either he mends or dies. ‘Tis 





cion, 


another disaster, Barnaby.’ 

“ Ay; but of disaster we must not think. Robin 
will die. Yet our own case may be as bad if it 
comes to scuttling the ship. Cheer up, lads; 
Poor Rob- 
in! Every man for himself,and the Lord for us 
Sis will ery; but even if Robin recovers he 
cannot marry her, a consideration which ought 
her. And for him—since nothing 
else will serve him—it is best that he should die. 
setter make an end at once than go all his life 
with hanging head for the 
if there are not plenty women in the world to 
serve his turn.” 

“T know not what ails him that he doth not 
get better. The air is too hot for him; he hath 
lost his appetite. 


many men die, but the world goes on. 


to comfort 


sake of a woman, as 


3arnaby,” I cried, moved to a 
sudden passion of pity such as would often seize 
me at that time, “saw one ever ruin more com- 
plete than ours? Had we been fighting for Spain 
and the accursed Inquisition we could not have 
been more heavily punished. And we were fight- 
ing on the Lord’s side!” 

“We were. Dad was with us, too. And see 
how he was served! The Lord, it seems, doth 
not provide His servants with arms, or with am- 
munition, or with commanders. Otherwise the 
Duke this day would be in St. James’s Palace 
wearing his father’s crown, and you would be a 
Court Physician with a great wig and a velvet 
coat, instead of a Monmouth cap and a canvas 
shirt. And I should be an Admiral. But what 
doth it profit to ask why and wherefore? Let us 
first get clear of the wreck. Well; I wish we 
» to take Robin with us. ’T will be a poor busi- 
ness going back to Bradford Oreas without him.” 

We waited, therefore, day after day, for Robin 
either to get better or to die, and still he lingered, 
seemingly in a waste or decline; but such as I 
had never before seen, and I know not what would 
have happened to him, whether he would have 
lived or died, but then there happened a thing 
which caused us to wait no longer. It was this. 

The master having, according to his daily cus- 
tom, gone the round of his estate—that is to say, 
having seen his servants all at work under their 
drivers, some planting with the hoe, some weed- 
ing, some cutting the maize, some gathering yams, 
potatoes, cassavie, or bhonavist for provisions, 
some attending the Ingenio or the still-house—did 
unluckily take into his head to visit the sick-house. 
What was more unfortunate, this desire came 











A SCARE, 


TuerE is between the condition of the mind 
and that of the body an interdependence which 
cannot but be recognized by every physician, So 
greatly has this connection affected some of the 
modern physicians as to cause doubts in their 
minds whether there be any life at all hereafter, 
or if, when the pulse ceases to beat, the whole 
man should become a dead and senseless lump of 
clay. In this they confuse the immortal soul with 
the perishable instruments of brain and body, 
through which in life it manifests its being and 
betrays its true nature, whether of good or ill. 

Thus the condition in which Robin now lay 
clearly corresponded, as I now understand, with 
the state of his mind induced by the news that 
Grace, to save his life, had been betrayed into 
marrying his cousin. For at the hearing of that 
dreadful news he was seized with such a transport 
of rage (not against that poor innocent victim, 
but against his cousin) as threatened to throw 
him into madness; and on recovering from this 
access he presently fell into a kind of despair, in 
which he languished during the whole voyage. So 
also in a corresponding manner, after a fever the 
violence of which was like to have torn him to 
pieces, he fell into a lethargy in which, though 
his fever left him, he continued to wander in his 
mind, and grew, as I could not fail to mark, daily 
weaker in his body, refusing to eat, though Grace 
brought him dainty broth of chicken, delicate pa- 
nadas of bread and butter, fruit boiled with sugar, 
and other things fit to tempt a sick man’s appetite, 
provided by the goodness of Madam. This lady 


upon him after he had taken a morning dram, 
and that of the stiffest; not, indeed, enough to 
make him drunk, but enough to make him obsti 
nate and wilful. When I saw him standing at the 
open door I perceived by the glassiness of his 
eyes and the unsteadiness of his shoulders that he 
had already begun the day’s debauch. He was 
now in a most dangerous condition of mind. Later 
| in the day, when he was more advanced in drink, 

he might be violent, but he would be much less 
| dangerous, because he would afterward forget 
what he had said or done in his cups. 

“So, Sir Doctor,” he said, “T have truly a prof. 
itable pair of servants!—one who pretends to 
cure everybody, and so escapes work, and your 
cousin, who pretends to be sick, and so will do 
none! A mighty bargain I made, truly, when I 
bought you both!” 

“With submission, Sir,” I said, “I have within 
the last week earned for your Honor ten guineas’ 
worth of fees,” 

“ Well, that is as it may be. How do I know 
what hath gone into your own pocket? Where 
is this malingering fellow? Make him sit up! 
Sit up, I say, ye skulking dog! sit up!” 

“Sir,” I said, still speaking with the greatest 
humility, “nobody but the Lord can make this 
man sit up.” And indeed Robin did not com- 
prehend one word that was said. 

“T gave fifty pounds for him only a month ago. 
Am I to lose all that money, ask? Fifty pounds! 
because I was told that he was a gentleman and 
would be ransomed by his family. Hark ye, 








added to your own. If he dies, I will double your 





| 
your pardon. I took you for some fine lady. I 
am honored by having such a servant. All the | 
rest of my women-servants go in plain smock and 
petticoat. But’—here he smiled—“ toso lovely a | 
girl as Grace Eykin—fair Grace, sweet Grace—we | 
must give the bravest and daintiest. To thee, my 
dear, nothing can be denied, Those dainty cheeks, | 
those white hands, were never made to adorn a 
common coif, 
acquainted, 


Mistress Grace, we must be better 
This is no fit place for you. Not 
the sick-house, but the best room in my house 
shall be at thy service.” 


| 
to render such service as is in my power.” 

“To sit retired? Why, that cannot be longer 
suffered. ’Twould be a sin to keep hidden any 
longer this treasure—this marvel, I say, of beauty 
My servant! Nay; ’tis I—’tis the 
whole island—who are thy servants. Thou to 
render service! ’Tis for me, Madam, to render 
service to thy beauty.” He took off his hat and 
flourished it, making a leg. 

“Then, Sir,” said Grace, “ suffer me, I pray, to 
go about my business, which is with this sick man, 
and not to hear compliments.” 

He caught her hand and would have kissed it, 
but she drew it back. 

“Nay, coy damsel,” he said; “I swear I will 
not go without a kiss from thy lips! 
my dear.”’ 

She started back, and I rushed between them. 
At that moment Madam herself appeared 

“What do you here?” she cried, catching his 


and grace, 


Kiss me, 


arm. ‘ What has this girl to do with you? Come 
away! Come away and leave her in peace!” 


“Go back to the house, woman!” he roared, 
breaking from her and flourishing his stick, so 
that I thought he was actually going to cudgel 
her. “Go back, or it will be the worse for you. 
What? Am I master here or you? Go back, I 
Say.” 

Then a strange thing happened. She made no 
reply, but she turned upon him eyes so full of 
authority that she looked like a Queen. He shift- 
ed his feet, made as if he would speak, and finally 
obeyed, and went out of the place to his own 
house with the greatest meekness 
quietness, 

Presently Madam came back. 

“IT blame thee not, Child,” she said. “It is 
with him as I have told thee. When he begins 
to drink the Devil enters into him. Dost think 
he came here to see the sick man? No, but for 
thy fair eyes, inflamed with love as well as with 
drink. 


soberness, and 


At such times no one can rule him but 
myself, and even I may fail. Keep snug, there- 
fore. Perhaps he may forget thee again. But 
indeed I know not.” 

She sighed and left us 


CHAPTER XLV. 


BARNABY THE AVENGER. 


Tne man did not come back. During the whole 
day I remained with Grace in fear. But he mo- 
lested us not. 

When the sun set, and the field hands returned, 
I was in two minds whether to tell Barnaby what 
had happened, or not 3ut when I saw his hon- 
est face, streaked with the dust of the day’s work, 
and watched him eating his lump of salt beef 
and basin of yellow porridge with as much satis- 
faction as if it had been a banquet of all th 
dainties, I could not bear, without greater cause, 
to disturb his mind, 

“ To-night,” he told me, when there was no 
more beef and the porridge was all eaten, “ there 
is a great feast at the Bridge. I would we had 
some of their Sherris and Madeira, The Governor 
of Nevis landed yesterday, and is entertained to- 
day by our Governor, All the militia are feast 
ing, officers and men ; nobody will be on the look- 
out anywhere; and it is a dark night, with no 
moon. What a chance for us, could we 
our eseape to-night! There may never again 
happen such a chance for us. How goes Robin ?” 

And so after a little more talk we lay down in 
our hammocks, and I, for one, fell instantly asleep, 
having no fear at all for Grace; first, because the 
master would be now at the Bridge, feasting and 
too drunk for anything but to sleep; and next, 
because she had with her the woman Deb, as stout 
and lusty as any man. 

The master was not at the Bridge with the rest 
of the planters and gentlemen. Perhaps the 
drink which he took in the morning caused him 
to forget the great banquet. However that may 
be, he was, most unluckily for himself, drinking 
at home and alone, yet dressed in his best coat 
and wig and with his sword, all of which he had 
put on for the Governor’s banquet. 

After a while the Devil entered into him, finding 


make 





Doctor, you must either cure this man for me, 
or else, by the Lord! you shall have his ransom 





easy admission, so to speak, all doors thrown wide 
open, and even a welcome in that deboshed and 


. . . | 
“Sir, I ask for nothing but to sit retired, and | 


| 


profligate soul 








the sound of a shriek 
sprang from the | 


Pia) 


Ober 


About 


ht o'clock, therefore, 











price! Mark that!” | prompted by the Evil One, the master rose and 

I said nothing, hoping that he would depart. | stealthily crept out of the house 
As for Grace, she had turned her back upon him | — It was a dark night, but he ne 1 no light to 
at his first appearance (as Madam had ordered | guide his footsteps. He crossed the court and 
her to do), so that he might not notice her. | made straight for the sick-house 

Unfortunately he did not depart, but came into | He pushed the door open and stood for a litt 
the room, looking about him. Certainly he was | looking within. By the light of the horn lanthorn 
not one who would suffer his servants to be neg- | he saw the girl whose image was in his mind 
ligent, even in the smallest things. | The sight might have caused him to return, 1 

“ Here is fine work!” he said. ‘Sheets of the | pentantand ashamed. For she was on her knees, 
best—a pillow. What hath a servant to do with | praying aloud beside the bedside of the sick man 
such luxuries ?” As he stood in the door the woman named 

“ My cousin is a gentleman,” I told him, ‘ Deb, who lay upon the floor asleep, woke up and 
accustomed to lie in linen. The rug whicl raised her head. But he saw her not. Then s 
enough for him in health must have a sheet to it | sat up, watching him with suspicion. But his 
as well, now that he is sick.” | eyes were fixed on the figure of Grace. Then s 

“Humph! And whom have we here? Who | sprang to her feet, for now she knew that n 
art thou, Madam, I wish to know ?” | ef was meant, and she stood in readiness, | 

Grace turned. | pared with her great strong arms to i 

“Tam your Honor’s servant,” she said. “Tam | mistress. But he t eht nobody was t 
employed in this sick-house when I am not in the | house but Grace and the sick man. He saw 1 
sewing-room.” thing but the girl at the be 

“A servant? Oh! Madam, I humbly crave I say that 1 was sleeping 


ummock 
“God of mercy!” I cried; 
!—awake, I say! It is the ery of 











ed e sick-house 

There I saw Grace—shri g¢ and crying for 
help. And before her the master struggling and 
wrest] with the woman Deb. 8S had h 
arms round his neck, and made as if she was 
trying to throttle him. Nay, I t that she 
weoald have throttled im, so strong she was j 
possessed of such a spirit, and by the light of the 
lanthorn gleaming upon the blade | saw that his 
sword had either fallen from his hand or from 
the scabbard, and now jay 

Stand back,” eried shing me 
aside ‘Let go of him, me al 
with him.’ 

The thing was done in a moment. Merciful 
Heavens! Tothink that thus suddenly should the 





soul of man be called to its account! 





the poor fellows shot down and cut to pieces o1 


Sedgemoor, but then the 


y knew that they were 


forth to fight and so might be killed 


going 


| There was time before the battle for a prayer 
Sut this man had no time—and he was more thar 

half drunk as well 
He lay at our feet, life iby star I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 














over him witha I Swi hand 

For a while no one spoke or move B 
woman called Deb gasped and panted, and eve 
laughed, as one who is well pleased be 
hath had her revenge 

Then Madam herself, clad in a long w 
night-dress and with bare feet, suddenly pu 

,and fe ll upon her knees beside the wo 

She lifted his head. The face was pak 
the eyes closed. She laid it gently down a 
looked round 

“ You have killed him,” she said, spea ry 
in a rage or passion, but quietly “You ha 
killed him. To-morrow you will hang! you w 
all hang!” 

We said nothing 

“ Doctor”’—she turned to me—*“ tell me if |} 


is dead or living 


She snatched the lanthorn and held it wl 











made such examination as was possible, I 


1 


1 


ed his waistcoat and laid back his shirt | 
sword had run straight through him and broke: 
off short, perhay s by contac gs rib | 





broken 





point remained in 


flesh had closed around it, so that sa forad 


of blood or two oozing out there was no flow 
It needs not great knowledge to understan 
that when a man hath six inches of steel in h 


body which cannot be pulled out, and when h 
bleeding inwardly, he must die 


Still, as physicians use, I did not te 


“ Madam,” I said, 








ing. While there is life there is hope 

“Oh!” she cried; “ why did he buy you wl 
he could have had the common sort 9 “¥e 1Ww 
hang—yvyou will hang, every one!” 

“That shall we presently discover,” said Ba 
naby. ‘‘ Humphrey, we have now no choice lef 
—what did I tell thee about the chances of t 
night? We must go this night. As for this v 
lain, let him bleed to death 

“Go!” said Madam Whither, unhapy 
will you go? There is no place in the isla 
where you can hide, but w blood-ho is t 
will have you out You ean fo nowhere 
island but you will be found and ha 1 
you are shot like rats in a hole 

““Come, Humphrey,” said Barnaby ve W 
carry Robin. This poor woman must go to S 
will else be hanged for trying to throttle | 
Well, she can lend a ha R M 
am, by your leave we will not hang, nor w ve 
shot. Inthe in the the cave ive that I 
of, your blood-hounds will never nnd us 

“ Madam,” I said, “ it is true that we shall 
tempt to escape. For what hath happened | 
truly sorry ; yet we may not suffer such a thi 


as was this nig attempted without resistan 





else should we be worse than the ignorant black 
The master will perhaps live, and notdie. Listé 
and take heed therefore.” 

“ Doctor,” she said, “do not leave me. St 
with me, or he will die Doctor, stay with 1 
and I will save your life. I will swear tha 


came at my call. Stay with me—I will save G 
as well, I will save you bot You shall 
neither flogged nor hanged. I swear it. I 
say that I called you for help wher vas t 
late. Only this man and tl 


Who are they? A regue and 
Barnaby laughed aloud 
“ Doctor,” she said, “if you stay he w il pe 
haps recover and forgive you all.” 
Jarnaby laughed 


gain 


(Continued on page 893, Supplement.) 


“he is not dead. He is liv 


8 woman shail hang 
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“STAND BACK! CRIED BARNABY, PUSHING ME ASIDE. ‘LEAVE GO OF HIM, WOMAN. LET ME DEAL WITH HIM.” 
(Sex Besanr’s Seriat Srory, “For Farrn axp Freepom,” on Pace 878.] 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE BAMBINO. 


NE of the most curious Christmas ceremonies at Rome is the 
( worship of // Santo Bambino, or the Holy Child, a life-size 
of the infant Jesus, which is supposed to have been brought 
direct from heaven, and to be endowed with miraculous powers. 
During the week after Christmas it is laid in a richly decorated 
manger before the altar of the chapel where it is kept, and from 
three to four o’clock children under ten years old are permitted to 
kneel before it and address it their petitions, as shown in the il- 
lustration. 


Imag 


On each day at sunset it is shown to the people on 
the Piazza of the Capitol, in front of the Church of Ara Coeli (or 
the Altar of Heaven), where it remains under careful guard ; and at 
other times is often carried to the bedside of the sick and dying, 
whom it is supposed to have power to cure, all the people kneel- 
ing as it passes by. As the other doctors leave when the Bambino 
is called in—and the Italian doctors’ treatment is heroic: we have 
heard of cases where six blisters were taken off, and innumerable 
pills and potions thrown out of the window—it is not strange that 


: i yoy 


THE 


‘peror and Senate awaited them. 
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WORSHIP OF THE 


cures are frequent, and that the costly gifts of grateful patients 
make the shrine of the Bambino one of the richest in all Rome. 
But the venerable Church of Ara Coeli has far greater claims 
to public attention than the image which is popularly reckoned as 
its chief treasure. Next to St. Peter’s it is perhaps the most in- 
teresting church in Rome. Situated on the Capitoline Hill, just 
opposite the Capitol, it dates back to the time of the first Caesars, 
when it was the site of the great Temple of Jupiter. Hither came 
the victorious legions along the Sacra Via, through the Roman 


Forum, bringing with them the prisoners taken in battle, whom | 


they thrust on the way into the Mamertine prisons at the foot of 
the hill, and whose execution was announced to them by the shouts 
of the populace the moment they reached the altar where the Em- 
Another path led from the tem- 
ple, through what is now a cabbage garden, to the famous Tarpeian 
Rock. The temple has long since vanished, and the haughty pal- 
ace of the Cesars is in ruins; but the altar erected by Augustus, 
with the inscription “Ara Primogeniti Dei,’ on the spot where 
the Sibyl of Tibur is said to have appeared to him when the Sen- 


| this 1 


BAMBINO.—Drawn sy ALICE BarBer. 


ate proposed to elevate him to th 


him a vision of the Virgin and Cl 


sent altar of the Church of Ara ¢ 
nd. But as this legend 
twelfth century, previous 

S. Maria del Capitolio, 


| little doubt that the 


out the prophetic ins« 
phyry sarcophagus, i 
The church it 


} rows of columns of all sl 
| the inscription “ A cubicu 
} Corinthian columns, a str 


deeply interesting on | 


aces and temples of anci 


place to adorn one of th 
ael’s “ Madonna di Foligno” was o 


| and hung above the high alt 


which it was transferred to Foligr 


e rod, xd to 
With pre 
% » from 
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hes, 
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THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL. | 
Tur Union and Central Pacific roads, and Pallman } 
Company, put on, December 5, a weekly train of Pull- 
man Vestibule Cars to run between Council Bluffs 
and San Francisco. Steam heat, electric light, sepa- | 
rate bath-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, barber 
shop, observation and smoking rooms, and a female 
tendant for ladies and ¢ ‘hilds en muke it ‘* THE FINEST 
TRALN In THE Wontp,”—[Adv.] 


How Lo Gure 
cool [Redfern 


awith thee OPENING 
@uTICURA OF 


REMEDIES. |_NEW PREMISES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Cutiovea Remepins, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtoura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug anp 
Curmtwat Co., Boston, Mass 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





pal SovuTery PURE 
De ntl & 


CATARRH CURED. 

A oLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured | 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- | 
velope to Prof. J.A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St.,New York | 
City, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv.] 








** My practice is among women ; with worn-out, run- 
down, debilitated, overworked school-teachers, milli- 
ners, dressmakers, and other classes of self- supporting 
women, and they all require a good tonic. I have pre 
scribed gallons gallons of tonics, but none of them 
are equal to yours . It is positively the best of any which 

I have ever taken myse if or ordered for my patients.”"— 
Opinion of Dr. 8. E. Brown (27 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston), of the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.—[{Adp.] 





















So es my blackheads, chapped and oily <@& 
Zz in prevented by Curticura Soar. Ga 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. | Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soornina Syrup for Children } wee late haw Coticura Anti-Pain Puaster, the 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | a on 


diarrhea. 2% cents a bottle. —[Adv.] | 


| Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 








Burnett's Coooatne allays it ritation, removes dan- 


drnff, and invigorates the action of the capillarics in strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the highest degree.—[Adv. the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
: tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
| alum or phosphate powders. Sold only-in cans. 
Royat Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 





You can have soft, white hands and a clear com- 
plexion by the continuous use of CorngLi’s Benzo 
CosmMetio Soar. 25 ceuts.—[{Adv.] 
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Tur superiority of Borxert’s Fravorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.{Ad.] | 


The Skeleton Waves and Bangs (Pa! New Models of all Garments. 


ented Nov. 15. 1887), 


My Feather-Weight Skeleton Bang, *, ounce weight, 

now ready; made entirely of human HAIR; no | SKATING, SLEIGHING, WALKING. 
springs, no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; ‘ a 

elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing; 


Senta Miineur it beduly prosecuted | EXCLUSIVE CLOTHS, LATEST SHADES, 








ADVERTIS SHIM HN'L'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocos. 


Bie Warranted absolutely pure 

: Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
j one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, e asily di- 
gested, and ——- adapted for in- 

valids as weii as for persons in health. 






The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5.00 upward ; 
not our own make, from $1.50 upward 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
| the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
| prices below those of any other house. 
Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
LK Shampooing, and Dycing by the best artists 
= bd in the world, on the premises. 

So Bi. that the most Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C, B., 
delicate stomach can take it. for the face, made from pure cocoanut milk aud other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- | 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and 
$1.50 per bottle 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, | [Se SGOTTS EMULSION |) "orton oa Wolo. ow 
CONFIDENT 


and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of| | @Wated for same—D0c. and $1.00 per box. 
y, s¢7 7 — The only genuine Auburnine will change the | 
grt lag SCROFU LA, GENER AL hair ‘withor it injury to that beautiful Titian Red now | 
—— TY, WASTING DISEASES OF so much admired, $2.00 per bottle. Ilustrated cata- 
mae . LDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. logees five. F 
OF THEIR MERIT. 
Importers and Manufacturers. 
Miss A. M. Peters, Moulton, ALL FOR 12, CENTS 


[Aur Davccrsrs. Soot & Bowne, New York. | | 7. shaw, 54 West 14th St., New York City. 
Ala., writes September 22, 1888: 


Ladies living at a distance can have samples 
and sketches forwarded by mail—perfect fit 
guaranteed in all mail orders, 


Redfern 


210 Fh Ave. °™s** 1132 Bway, N.Y 








Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. | | 
_ Persons gain rapidly | | 

while Saking it. 





Sold by Grocers eve rywhere. 

















ASUBSCRIBER writes: i : 
“INGALLS’ HOME MAG- 
AZINE is just what the 5 F fe 
y 4 Ladies of the United 
yong Wey 1) ) eagle all anpemsaiiaes The assortment of Plain 
> 5 re yr, and I ma opp . 
of the state. In Decatur, Ala., about twenty- . ; Dp, J ney | M ’ oe “st je Berd Black Silk Fabrics alone 
five miles from this place, fifteen cases are re- A eee ua, 6| COMtains over 275 different 
: - azine devoted exclusive- - ea 
ly to their interests; * | Weaves and qualities; of 
* * Ido not think L Fancy Blacks there are 
a att ae about 200. 
n the welfare of a peri- * . . 
; Send for samples of qual- 
=] odical as I 4m in the Ps : 
Home Macazine, and | ity and style desired. 
I predict for it a long 
life with hosts of friends 


‘owisaien | BFOAUWAY and IIth St., 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—By LIDA CLARKSON. New York. 


‘** Enclosed please find $1.00, for which send 
its value in BRANDRETH’S PILLs. I would like 
to have them at as early a date as possible, as 
there is considerable yellow fever in this part 


ported. I intend to try your pills on any cases 
that may appear in our family. I have full 
confidence that if they are taken in time they 
will cure it, and almost any other disease.” 
Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 








Sold in every drug and med- 


ee a - ‘ — 
icine store, either pl sugar- INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE t@- SPECIAL OFF 
. I ey OF oo Is a finely Illustrated Monthly Magazine Govetet to We will send you a reproduction of this beautiful 
coated Fancy Work, Painting, ete. LipA and M.J.CLARK- | painting of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, printed in the EX- 
a . 


SON, ‘authors of Brush Studies, etc., are the editors. | ACT COLORS in which it ts to be painted, also full ine 
The following departments are le ading features of | structions for panting * in both oi/ and water colors; 


the Magazine: Brush Studies; Ladies’ Fancy Work also a sample copy of Ingalls’ Home ne tt 

and Artistic Novelties; Easy Lessons in Drawing and | and our 1889 PREMIUM LIST, all for siz 2c. stamps J 
Painting ; Household Receipts; Home Needlework and | (12 CENTS). We make os liberal offer to introduce 

- | Crochet; Household Decoration; Queries; Corre- | our, Meek Addr ’ s 


sary rs spondence, etc. ‘J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 
By mailing a postal card to us, giving your full Please mention Harper's ean 


name and post-office address, you will receive Sree sg c AND 
ECONOMIC AL UMBRELLAS save. 
The silk positively will not cut. Made 









THe most STYLISH, DU RABLE, 








of hangs Latest Styles of Wedding and Visiting Cards, 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Send 





with full description and prices of our for Price-list and cee. in ~~ 
cf N - ROSE, 15 assau St,, N. ¥. 
EXTENSION CURTAIN POLES. | “°"* ™ aa a ee in all styles. Unique and beautiful de- 
They fit any window, and are made in Bronze, \ ] HAT to send to distant friends for Christmas that | PIANOFORTES . yles. Unique ¢ . 
Nickel, or Br: uss, Or combined with polished w oods as proper,inoxponsive, mallable, and duty free 1! $ 


¥ . = signs 
AMERICAN VIEWS, cities, sceneries, and a iM Fifty Years Before the Public. 


or silk p yroducing e% ul effee e for lis eade UNEQUALLED IN 
or silk a sh, pt ™ ing a beautiful - t. i Write for list. A. WITTEMANN, 60 Reade St., OLE, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE C€0., WILLIAM KNABE & Co. Genuine have our Patent Springs 
242 Canal Street, New York City. T0 STOUT: LADIES. payed Al NEW YORK: i sti 





ick an ur useful 
SEITE LETTE SE GRACEFUL FIGURE RESTORED, OBESITY CURED. — 22 & 2% E. Baltimore St. 112 Fitth Avenue, | #2 the Stick and o Patent 
meand make more money at work for ue * Atruly wonderfnl dise j WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. Adjustable Tie (see cut below). 
N than at anything ¢ Ise in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste Pus Book showing HOW et T. a “ry Km ———— : 
ly outfit FREE, Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine Address E DW’ D IS NTON, 19 Park Place, New York. JHILADELPHIA SHOPPING. —An experi- Sold by leading dealers throughout the U. S. 





enced shopper offers her services, free of charge. WwW H a & Cc 
to out-of-town buyers. For particulars, address , right ros. oO. 5 


Miss Watson, 1631 Francis Street, Philadelphia. 





Largest umbrella makers in the world. Established 1816, 


SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds | NEW YORK, 450 B’way. | PHILA., 324 Market St. 
by a lady of experience BOSTON, 65 Essex Street. | CHICAG i 


3 ij ry irri Ff re i fF oy good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, : Rie atiaieactantsas i 
( A ih il A KS | L, K ¢ Address ’ MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. md 

\ " Ij \ @ ) \ Py) ¢ } ‘Established 1875. ne \TRUEWORTH 
BE SURE THAT TRADE-MARK IS ON GOODS AND WRAPPER. PURCHASING AGENCY, ~ “ees aaa y 


M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New! York. | 



















































ments in h America at the — 








thing. We have a little army of people who do 















KOCH & co. Ss 
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C C SHAYNE W A N A M A K 2 R’S \ | | + f wor = , A ; | | ) 
vA i4 7 rae \ <a Pm j 
Meer) erty tf i 3a 
| ] ) a \ | ig ps > we ~ (GK ~~ Z 
\\et bi As! > / I my H 
’ ' a} y ,, ! fe ¥ : 
Farrier, 103 Prince SL, All sorts of Dress Stuffs are at their height. 
5 7 = But they haven't stopped tumbling in. They 
NEW Y ORK, never stop. Come faster at some seasons than 
others. 
OFFERS AT RETAIL Perhaps a quarter of a mile of shelving. 
) Counters by the score. Never enough. Rich- 
ea Choice Naska Seal-Skin Coats est stuffs in one section, next richest another 
way, middling by themsglves ; Blacks mostly 
™ et: grouped ; Remnants together; Linings in one | 
AT $150. spot; White Cottons, Flannels, twenty other | 
A very stylish, new shape, per- stuffs, bunched. Everything rough- sorted so | 
fect fitting, the most popular style | as to make your picking easier, 
yet introduced. Ladies who have Supposing all the Dress Goods were a-jum- 
seen it have ordered it in_prefer- ble! . 
ence to all other styles. It is es- se ee o's : 
pecially becoming to ladies of There isn’t such another gathering of Dress — = 
good figure. Stuffs under any roof in America. There are ae 
tuffsS as fi lenty f lower grade; but there ER 
Stulls as fine, ple Oo ower grade; D = i 
ALASKA SEAL - SKIN SACQUES, isn’t another store that keeps the variety in Pe. IS j =, i it + dee — 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. every grade from barely useful to rich, and - — ey = 
: ; here prices are so sure to be in the lowest ~r 
, dill sizes and lengths. Made from selected London | oop" Prisss Sous si CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF GOLD OR SILVER SHOULD BE POLISHED WITH 
aera PsN eS For instance, we call the roll of 50-cent ELECTRO-SILICON, AND THEIR ORIGINAL BRILLIANCY WILL BE PRESERVED. 
SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND | sufis at a couple of counters. More than two END vouR ADOHESS BY PosTAL, aND WE ‘WiLL {MaiL Yo vou 
: i , ; ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS. SOLD EvERYWHERE 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, hundred and fifty styles and colorings All- THE ELECTRO SILICON CO..72 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. SEA wool, good weights, and designs as rich, per- | — — bas 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmed pr as you'll see in rap ostliest gi rie Many 
2 ot them were 60 anc 5c. since frost; none 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. | that wouldn’t be big value at more than half a 
t#- ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, $100, $125, $150. | dollar. Here are some of them : fy | | | | 
Gentlemen’s Seal-skin and Fur-lined Overcoats, Seal- ‘a | | | 
skin Caps, Gloves, and Robes, mink-lined Circulars and French Ottoman Foule, 12 shades; rs Vi ie } \ 
ae sladpan tn thal Ptah Gareaowan et; also, aev- Ladies’ Habit Cloth, 51 inches, 23 shades ; « j TH oy w) ¢ | 
sein’ wiih — : ; ; French Serges, 40 inches, 10 shade ne <4 4 
. "Ss « OO? 
_ Our $50 Seal Plush ae is the best Cashmere Serges, 38 inches, 10 shades ; so wect MO. 
French Basket Cloth, 40 inches, 12 shades ; i 8th St. j Oth St., a nd 4 1 . =," 
, an Sea. us € Armure Raye, 40 inches, 12 shades ; H h Av ew or rp | w 
d ’ ’ } 5\ | \ 7 
cor Paletots, plain and fur- trimmed, Basket Weaves, 49 inches, 12 shades ; Sixt Cry ’ LA YS RAN $ 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk. 0 Berber seine eo eyed shades ; I “ , f {] ‘ + \ bp¢ Mr ae 
Jiagonal Stripes, 40 inches, 8 shades A y . 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, Wine Wonie Heian dh ee ee mporters 0 lf \ 2K wd | | 
at lowest possible prices for reliable Waule Gaak: 48 fechas, 16 shades: i | \ 
goods. Our plush garments are lined Prunella Serge, 38 inches, 18 shades ; } a a 
and finished like our perfect-fitting neh 9 Tricots, 36 inches, 9 shades; { | 
$ eige Mixed Cloth, 40 inches, 7 1ades ; \ 
seal-skin garments. Silk Illuminated Plaids, 36 inches, 10 shades. { \ 
We don’t manufacture or sell the cheap grades of | R . | 4 j Ww 
Seal-skin or Plash, for neither gives satisfaction. We | A dress pattern of either for $3 or 4 ! We } { <j | 
rag bea! A jehandie Furs in large soar tay. to | have never known a time when you could pick ah “Ui | ) 
the fact that we handle Furs in large quantities, mana | fo such a moneyful range of so cent stuffs uf; 4 Agket ¥ 
where rent is cheap—one third of uptown or Br vad — S — 
ay prices e can afford aud do sell 
ich asp am wn You can write for what you want, and get it 
The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- | just as well as if you came to the store, Any- 


C, C, SH AYNE, Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, hear Broadway, N.Y. 


Initial Handkerchiefs 


FOR 
Holiday Presents. 
Ladies’ [ “nade ace ae Shceeutee ' 18¢. 
Ladies’ Launde porn tangy gy eedapaccasoes } 30s. 
Ladies’ Launde is a Dis ccsdces cscs ; 450. 
Gents’ Un! — q, 5 asa PERT eT eT Or \ 256. 
ee WaNretlat Be. quality. + 400, 
Gents’ La — a Seneee ' 50s. 
Japanese Silk, od ag ; 650. 
Japanese § ae ag pane wen cay $1.00 


We have the above in all letters, but orders should 
be sent promptly before the assortment is broken. 
Please Note the Street Address, 


23d St. Le Boutilier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d Sty N. Ys City 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - «+ 107 Sonth State Street. 
BOSTON the 49 West Street. 

















nothing but buy for those w ho write for things, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


DamellsSons 


BLACK AND COLORED 
DRESS SILKS. 


A Suitable Holiday Present. 





Rich heavy 
$1.23 yard - requiar price, $1.75. 


24-inch Faille 


Gros - Grain, Cachemire 


Jinish, 


Francaise, extra heavy, soft fin- 





| ish, 98e. yard K reqular price, 1.35. 

Very rich Faille Francaise, unusually Sine 
Finish, $1.50, $1.68, and $2.00 yard i, special 
value, 

Lyons rich soft Jinish, heavy all-silk Faille 
Frangaise, for Street and Evening wear, $1.68 


} yard . 





usually sold at $2 25 yard. 

We are ope ning daily the latest European Nov- 
elties in Brocades and Figured Silks, in rich ef- 
Sects, and all the leading shades for hve ning wear, 
inc uding every conce ivable shade in real India 
Silks. 


BROADWAY AND 8th ST., N. Y. 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY 


FOR 
Ladies, Misses, and Gentlemen. 
Every pair warranted not to crock off, soil the 
skin or clothing, or to turn gray in washing; at 
the same time giving every satisfaction in wear. 


MONEY REFUNDED IN EVERY INSTANCE 
WHERE G00DS PROVE UNSATISFACTORY 
FROM ANY CAUSE 


JACKSON'S 
MOURNING STORE, 


BROADWA 
BET. 9th & 10th STS., NEW YORK cITY. 

















Superior in Shape, Finish, 
and Material to any 
Corset now made. 


8 Models, adapted to all 
Figures. 
SPECIAL SHAPE FOR 
EQUESTRIENNES. 


HABIT CLOTHS 
Folwell Bro. & Co., 


SPINNERS & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





~ * 
These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 


shrunk, consequently retain their 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 
wood Mills upon the ticket. 





_ These cl = are to be found in nearly all first-class I 
Stor They are of three qualiti Ss d se 
$ x per yard. If yo h 
got them ‘it xk write us and we wall inform ee 





get them, 





vi oO are ming prematurely bai 
and “who have use ‘used nume rous so-called hair = sat ra. 
tives without success, need not despair. 
by continuous application for a short 


priod oft time, 
cause ne ir to grow wherever it 


as previ vusly 
will con- 

vince you. 
n int @ trade, and 
tat the ‘nearest y Af If 


A has just 


re ci an robably bu 





lington, Vt. 





“HOME EXERCISER’? for Brain Workers 
nd Sedentary People; Gentlemen, Ladies, and 

the Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium. Takes 

up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 

tific, durabl nprehensive, cheap. Send for circ 

ls for Physical and Vocal C here," =" 

















Prof D L. Down 
* How to get Strong,” 
any other that 1 liked 


, Wm. Blaikie, author 
” says of it: I never saw 
as well.” 


East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. ( ee | 


| 


You are sure 


‘o find at eptio 
THE anaine2 NOVELTIES | 


Evening Silks, neice 
Silk Drapery ] , Laces, Floun d 
DRESS PATTERNS FUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
LACE CURTAINS, 
Portieres, Turkish Rugs, Tidies, d 
FANCY AND LEATHER GOODS, 
Bric-a-Brac, French Jewelry, Fans, 

UMBRELLAS, 


Handkerchiefs, cc. 


Drape ries, 


G 


Purchases of Holiday Presents ed 
until the time rl oie" 

Send 6« postag for Koch & Co.'s Fashion Cata 

mye, Un lispeo nS abl é to par lies residi ig out of t n 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
20th Street and 6th Avenue, New York 


How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST&CO 





‘HE clothing of Children is our SPE- 

CIALTY. Considering the superior 
siyles, low prices, and our unequalled 
assortment, there is no other place 
where Boys, Girls, and Babies can he 
fitted out as well with everything from 
Hats to Shoes. 
We include Youth’s 


Catalogues furnish 


ind Misses’ Years 


sizes up to 1S 


d and mail orders prompr 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


As a magazine for 
children from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 
surpassed in the beau- 
its illustrations, 

adaptability of its 
stories and poems, all 
of which are ginal. 

As an educator for 
the little ones this 
most charming 
monthly has no equal. 
Every illustration : a study in art, and every 





















article caleulated to charm and instruct 
the young mind. 
Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. Specimen 
| copy free to any address for a two-cent stamp. 
| 3 Months on trial for 25 cents. 


One Year, $1.50. Single oo 15c. 
| RUSSELL PUBLISHING (0., 36 brome SL, Bos 


LADY fc. 02%. 


(On, Mass. 


for Wearing Appare!. Sample aad terms 
la 


C. Farringtoa, Box 665, Chicago, 








884 


FACETIZ. 


UP. 
“Wuy, out where I live, wheat grows wild.” 
“Obl yes, I know. I've heard all about it. You 
call it self-raising flour, don’t you 2?” 
scteamntinasitlignenniteene 
A wilkman and an oak-tree both flourish according 


to the size and condition of their ronte, 
saniatintipeeetite 
PRECISE. 
“Hi, waiter, bring me an egg omelet ; 
“Very good, sir; right away, sit (Later.) “* Won't 
you have a pot of Oolong with a little tea in it, sir?” 
ae 
THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
That marriage is a failure I am inclined, 
After mature reflection, now to say. 
Take my case—is it not most surely so, 
Since Phyllis to my suit saith “nay”? 


a ao 
MERELY A SURMISE. 

‘How old is Charley Hopkins, Molly 2?” asked Mr. 
Bently, as he passed his cup to Mrs. B, for a second 
supply of coffee. 

‘Twenty-four, 
Molly. 

*“*Oh, your mother and I were only wondering. We 
cather from what we overheard of his conversation 
with you last night that he had about reached his 


avo 


papa. Why do you ask?” replied 


a 

SHE MIGHT 

They were talking of names 

the name of Smith ; don’t you, Miss Ethel 2?” 
I do, Mr. Wallstreet. If it were mine I'd 






i 
t to?” 


Wha 
“Well, I don’t know. 
the chance” (this very demurely). 
And then Mr. Wallstreet, remembering it was leap- 
blushed and told- Miss Ethel she would have to 
ask his mother, 


Wallstreet, perhaps, if I got 


year, 
a 
BELLS, BELLS, BELLS 
** Heavens, Browne, what is that fearful noise ?” 
* Nothing but the fire ! Go to sleep.” 
“Oh, all right. I didn’t know but what it was one 
of the silent watches of the night swiking the hour.” 








| 





HE GOT IT. 

She was after a passport. 

“ How old are you, mad- 
am ?” 

“A woman is only as old 
as she looks, you know.” 

“Put the lady down as 
fifty, George.” 

“You horrid thing! I'm 
not fifty—only thirty-four.” 
janesiendliensintengees 
When corn pops it gets 
ghastly white. It is much 
the sume way with bashful 

young men. 
enghededlppeeiitinanin 


The sun never sets except 
in the west, but a hen will 
set anywhere. This shows 
how far more liberal-minded 
than the sun a hen is. 

ee 

THE FLOWER GIRL. 
If a maid has violet eyes 

And rosebud lips, we sup- 


ye 
Consistency demands like- 
wise 

A Jacque-minots. 

ES TS ee 

SIMPLY AN EFFECT. 

“Three dollars for a Jack- 
rose? Why, isn’t that very 
high, Mr. Budd 2?” 

“Well, it would seem so,” 
said Mr. Budd, “but that 
September wheat deal has 
put the price of flower away 
up.” 

A sprinter should never 
wear hose that are warrant- 
ed not to run 

schanein-allipeentesitingas 


A wise man has said that 
the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, and yet an ill- 
bred person may eat a per- 


fect pudding very badly. 
This aphorism needs re- 
Vision. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








VOLUME XXI., NO. 51. 





A THANKSGIVING TRIAL. 

MRS. BUDROSE. ‘‘NoT ENOUGH TURKEY, DINAH? 
DINAH. *“*YAas,’M. TWO TUKKEYS DUN COME, AN 
THER TOM GWINE TO BE HYAR F'OM BOHDING-SCHOOL, 


DEY'S BIG 
TWO TUKKEYS 





UNEXPECTED. 

“Whose umbrella is this ?” said the chairman of the 
club. “It was left over from last meeting, and as the 
porter says it is raining hard, it may be useful to the 
owner. Whose is it?” 

“Not mine,” * Nor mine,” “Nor mine,” came the 
deafening chorus, and the chairman smiled and whis- 
pered to himself, * It must be mine,” and he was shel- 
tered on his homeward way 

pales 22 ATER 
THE WAY HE DOES IT. 


**Harry Smith married? Why, he’s as poor as a 








church mouse. What has he to live on 2?’ 

“Wife's father.” 

—_—_>_—- 

First impressions are everything, particularly when 
one is collecting engravings. 

an 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

Miss Penevore (to young Mr. Wabash, of Chicago, who 
has just dropped in for an evening call). “I am so 
glad to see you come in, Mr. Wabash. I have two 
tickets to ‘An Evening with Dickens’ for to-night, 
and Iam in despair. I don’t know what to do.” 

Mr. Wanasu (gallantly). “* Which means, Mise Pe- 
nelope, that I am to act as your escort, which will be 








A HUNTING ADVENTURE. 


AN HONEST MAN 
“What is that dear, delightful, old-fashioned chair 
worth ?” she inquired. 
“It is worth, madam,” said the dealer, “‘ just about 
$1 75; the price of it, however, is $9.” 
ee 


The man who says there is no such thing as per- 
petnal motion never saw another man try to wind up 
a Waterbury watch. ‘Son 

BEFORE THE GLASS. 
She stood before a looking-glass— 
A winsome, pretty dark-eyed lass— 
Her head a little to one side 
As though all mankind she defied. 
With cheek so rosy, neck so white, 

Her long hair o’er her shoulders fell, 
Her brown eyes sparkled with delight: 

It needed no soft speech to tell 

That she was fair; she knew it well. 


And her soliloquy ran thus: 
* How awful slow the time would pass 
If it wasn’t for this looking-glass !” 
F. 8S. M. 
REASON FOR JOY. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the matter-of-fact man, joyfully, 
as he saw the heading in the newspaper, “ Trials of 
Authors,” “so they've arrested some of those con- 
founded poets at last, have they? Wouldn't I like to 
be on the jury!” 


y 


i.86fQ) 
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\ 
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A MISAPPREHENSION. 


“How MUCH 
PIES?” 

“VE DON'T SELL UM PY DE PIECE 
SELL A WHOLE PIE AT VON TIME, 
TINK VE RUN A LUNCH GOUNTER, EH?” 


APIECE ARE THESE SMALL 


VE 
You 















a very great pleasure to me. Dickens is one of my 
favorite authors, and I shall be delighted to mect him.” 
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NIPPED IN THE BUD. 


MISS CHANCELOR (who is about to give an entertainment). ‘‘GOOD-AFTERNOON, MR, 


Sappy.’ 
MR. SAPPY (wh 
CHANCELOR. 


HOW WELL YOU ARE LOOKING! 


o has known her for two years, but never called). ** GOOD-AFTERNOON, MIss 
HOPE YOU HAD A PLEASANT SUMMER. I 


HAVE BEEN TRYING SO HARD TO FIND A CHANCE TO CALL ON YOU, BUT—AHEM— 


AHEM—” 


MISS CHANCELOR. 


“OH, OF COURSE, I UNDERSTAND, MR. SAPPY; THE WEATHER 


HAS BEEN SO WRETCHED FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS, HAS IT NOT? GOOD-AFTERNOON !” 


Why, I ORDERED TWO LARGE ONES SENT.” 
UNS; 


BUT, MISSY. YER FORGIT DAT YER 
AIN’ MO'N NUFF F’ MARSE TOM.’ 


BRO- 


A BOND OF UNION. 


Mes. Parvenus. *‘ I'm awfully sorry to learn that 
dear Mrs. Hantmond is so very ill.” 

Buunt Fries. “ Why, you haven't even a bowing 
acquaintance with her.” 

Mus. Panvenvue. “ N-no, not exactly; but 
had the same milkman for years, you know.” 

pe ee 

A new periodical bears the name of The Tongue, As 
a rule there is not much in a name, but this is one 
that is bound to tell. 

sececiegiant iananineee 
BROWNE VERSUS JONES. 

“Mr. Brief, I want to sue Miss Jones for breach 
of promise.” 

“ All right—but what was the promise ?”’ 

“Well, you see, we were off at a picnic in August, 
and Emeline was mad because her sixter bad had 
more proposals than she, and she asked me if I 
wouldn't help her out. J said I would if she would 
reject me; but hang it, sir, though she promised not 
to, she accepted me the first chance she got.” 

See 

The cranks, having definitely settled it that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare, are now thinking about proving 
that Ham built Noah’s ark. 


we ve 


apiapantincinainie 
A WARNING TO AUTHORS. 


“No,” she sobbed, in the sanctity of her bondoir— 
“no, I can hever marry a man whose monogram is 
printed in green, and who writes with purple ink, Ob, 
if he had only asked me to marry him, instead of writ 
ing to me, things would have been so different!” 

cen” eae 
LITERARY TASTE 

They were standing before the book-shelves where- 
on stood a set of Byron bound in full red morocco, 
and the poems of Shelley bound in tree calf 

“Which do you prefer, Miss Mulligatawny, the 
works of Byron or Shelley 2?” ; 

** Oh, Byron, by all means. Red always was my fa- 
vorite color.” 

a 
A LIGHT BREAKFAST. 

** What will you have this morning, Mr. Cadby ?”’ 
asked the waiter, politely. 

“Oh, I don’t think I'll have anything this morning 
but a toothpick and the check.” 


——_——__—_ 


The man who is thrown upon his own resources 
frequently makes little excursions into the resources 
of others. He must have some recreation. 

——<@ 


A Western grain speculator is now said to be con- 
templating a corner on “the flour that blooms in the 
spring, tra-la.” 
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UNUSUALLY HIGH. 
“HUBBARD, HOW’S THE COLONEL 








TO- 


“Wy, DE DOCTAH SAY, SAH, HE TEMP’A- 
TUAH A HUN’ERD AND EIGHT, AN HE FEVAH—” 
‘““TEMPERATURE A HUNDRED AND EIGuT!” 
“YES, SAH, A HUNERD AN’ EIGHT IN DE 

SHADE.” 
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“THE COMPLEXION 


AND PREVENTING REDNESS ROUGHNESS 
AND CHAPPING RECOMMENDED =~ 
BY MRS.[ANGTRY. MADAME. PATTI ge 


ANDO OBTAINED 


15 INTERNA Ws MEAS 





“BUBBLES” 


FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE BY 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS BART. RA. 
ND GOLD MEDALLIS 


[IN THE POSSESSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 


PEARS ¢-SOAF 


PURCHASED BY THEM FOR $11.000] 





PEARS’ SOAP is used and recommended by thousands of intelligent moth- 
ers throughout the civilized world, because while serving as a detergent and 


cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which 
infants are so liable. 


PEARS’ is the kest, most elegant, and the most economical of all soaps for the ‘ozlet, 
and it is not only the most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. It has been established 
in London too years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


Has obtained 15 international awards, and is now sold in every city in the world. It 
can be had of nearly all druggists and retailers in the United States, but be sure that you get 
the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 
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CONSTABLE & CO. 


DRESS FABRICS 


Silk and Wool Brocades, 
Scotch and French Suitings, 
Cashmere d’Ecosse. 


LYONS SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Armure Royale, 
Broche and Metal Effects, 
Silk and Wool Bengalines. 


LADIES GLOTHS. 


Winter Furs, Cloaks, and Suits. 
Paris and London Wraps and Jackets. 


REAL LACES. 
Fancy Tulles, Cazes, and Crenadines. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
CARPETS oe. aielbcrciage behaiae 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St., 
New York. 





REMINGTON 


STANDARD 


; Typewriter 


WINS 





Miss M E. Orr. 


p0LD MEDAL, SILVER MEDAL, 


AND 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WOR 


, 1888. 


Art Toronto, Aucust 13 


OFFICIAL REPORT. 


“On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—Miss M. E. 
ORk* won the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. Mr. McGur- 
RIN* won the Silver Medal in the same class.” 


* Both Miss ORR and Mr, McGurrin used the Remington Typewriter. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
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LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 





THE FINEST MEAT FLAVORING STOCK. 


USE tr FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE DISHES, AND BEEF TEA. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
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INSURES HEALTH AND COMFORT. 350 PAGES OF PRACTICAL TEXT, 
Recomme ended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 
“The Q D, Clasp is areal boon. richly illustrated, and crowded with valuable articles on 
It rids women of one of their miseries,”—Jenny June. Art and Home Wesscamen Now is ; the lime t 


‘. secu 
“While I am unalterably opposed to corset wearing, 
Ido not hesitate to say that women who wear them 


will do well to substitute the D. Clasp for those 
now in use.”’—Annie Jenness Miller, Dress Reformer. 
Ask Your Merchant for it. 
If not found will mail. a sample pair of Corsets. 
French Coutille for @2.¢ 
J. G. VITZPATRIC K & CO., 








Manuft’rs, 73 Leonard St., New York. 
including tive colored plates, n amely, a “STORMY 
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“GOOD BOOKS ARE THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


A T the holiday season, when friendship and good-will find ex- 
LX. pression in the tangible form of gifts, books are much sought 
ifter as embodying a delicate compliment to the recipient, inas- 
much as they signify that a higher plane has been reached than 
that occupied by the love of simply material objects. “Is it a 
holiday book ?” is sometimes asked. All good books are holiday 
books. The luxury of beautiful binding and artistic illustrations 
is pleasing to the finer senses and most desirable, but many a vol- 
ame of helpful wisdom, of entertainment, or of instruction, is un- 
pretentious in appearance, and yet the solid and lasting value held 
within its unadorned cover renders it a suitable gift from friend to 
friend. 

The list of publications by Messrs. Harper & Broruers includes 
books of all classes—sumptuous illustrated folios and quartos, 
aoble specimens of the art of book-making—and books of all de- 
scriptions for old and young, in plain, substantial bindings, adapt- 
ed for daily use in the family library, to be read and reread always 
with new enjoyment. 

The passion for everything that is early English is strong at 
the present day, Whether the taste of the time has called forth 
the superbly illustrated collections of old poems and ballads and 
dramas, the tales and the operas of early English life, or whether 
they have created the taste by their irresistible fascination, is use- 
less to discuss. It is enough that we have these echoes from long 
igo, and that their beauty is widely appreciated. 

A beautiful ornamental volume issued for the present holiday 
season by Messrs. Harper & Brotuers is Old Songs, a collection 
of seventeen famous old English songs and ballads, illustrated by 
Edwin A. Abbey, with graceful floral decorations by Alfred Par- 
sons. In this exquisite book we find many old favorites in a new 
and beautiful setting. ‘Sally in our Alley” was never fairer and 
sweeter than she appears in Mr. Abbey’s drawing, leaning upon 
her broomstick in the humble doorway. And here are hard- 
hearted “ Barbara Allen” in gay robes and feathers; roguish Jen- 
ny, tripping “ with Jockey to the fair;” unlucky “ Kitty of Cole- 
raine” with her broken pitcher; happy lads and lasses keeping 
“ Harvest-Home ;” and the jolly old ballad of rough fellowship, 
“The Leather Bottél,” the drawings to which express the good- 
humor and boisterous mirth of the days of old. There is a great 
charm in the rough, sparkling wit, and the simple pathos of these 
old songs, and Mr, Abbey has caught their spirit with rare skill, 
Old Songs is a companion volume to Selections from Robert Her- 
rick’s Poems, illustrated by Mr. Abbey, and is published in the 
same elegant quarto form, printed on tinted paper, and with 
richly ituminated leather cover. It is a rare volume; one sure 
to find warm acceptance among all lovers of artistic and beauti- 
ful books. 

The holiday volume containing Mr. Abbey’s drawings to Her- 
rick’s dainty verses is a veritable gem. Some of the artist’s most 
delicate and fanciful work is here. The old seventeenth century 
poet who sang, wandering about “his Devon lanes at May-time,” 
has found a faithful interpreter in the nineteenth century artist; 
and, sing as he may, of Julia in silk, of “a sweet disorder in the 
dresse,” of the “Mad Maid,” of primroses and heart’s-ease, or of 
“ve hag astride,” Mr. Abbey’s drawing seems born with the verse, 
as if both had sprung into life from the same inspiration and 
among the same surroundings. 








A book which awakens many memories of an illustrious past is 
the sumptuous édition de /uxe of Goldsmith’s comedy, She Stoops 
to Conquer, with illustrations by Mr. Abbey. How many notable 
scenes are recalled by this time-honored play! Great actors and 
actresses have figured in it; Dr. Johnson discussed it and admired 
it in his rough, vigorous fashion, and with his solid judgment was 





the first to predict its suc- 
cess. After it was pro- 
duced he said, “I know 
of no comedy for many 
years that has so much 
exhilarated an audience, 
that has answered so 
much the great end of 
comedy —making an au- 
dience merry.” And it 
has made audiences mer- 
ry ever since. There is 
nothing like it. There is 
nothing like Mr. Abbey’s 
illustrations of it. The 
rollicking comedy afford- 
ed him a field for the full 
display of the strength 
and versatility of his gen- 
ius. He has seized upon 
every character and every 
situation, doing full jus- 
tice to all. Nothing could 
be more exquisite than 
the full-page photo-gra- 
vure reproductions of his 
drawings. They have a 
marvellous charm in the 
effect of color and texture. 
The decorations in this 
volume are by Alfred Par- 
sons, and there is a poeti- 
cal Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. 

Poe’s Raven, and Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
each illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré, are two superb 
folios which must not be 
overlooked by purchasers 
of holiday gift-books. The 
genius of the great French 
artist found congenial ma- 
terial in these poems, each 
so weird, so full of star- 
tling situations, and yet 
so different in feeling; a 
difference that Doré has 
portrayed with a masterly 
hand. 

The superior beauty 
of American illustrated 
books and periodicals is 
due largély to the high 
perfection of the art of 
wood-engraving in this 
country; a perfection 
which is favorably com- 
mented upon by all the 
art crities of Europe. 
Engravings on Wood, by 


members of the Society of American Wood-engravers, contains | sound of merry young voices. Two young girls leave tl 








From “OLD SONGS.” 


twenty-five of the most beautiful and finished specimens of this 





From “THE BOYHOOD OF CHRIST.” By Lew. Wattace. 


art, fifteen engravers be- 
ing represented. The sub- 
jects, with one exception, 
that of Mr. Cole’s engrav- 
ing of a fresco by Giotto, 
are from the works of 
American painters. They 
include portraiture, genre 
and historical art, and 
ideal compositions, thus 
affording the engravers 
an opportunity to display 
their skill in handling all 
varieties of tone and text- 
ure. In an able Introduc- 
tion to the volume, Mr. W. 
M. Laffan gives a short 
history of the rise and 
development of wood-en- 
graving in this countr, 

and calls attention to th> 
different styles of hand 
ling as shown in the 
plates. The book is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper 
& Brorners in large folio 
form, printed on thick pa- 
per, and with ornamental 
covers. It is a superb 
gift-book, and richly de- 
serves to be called “a 
landmark in the history 
of a new art.” 

Of late years the con- 
tents of Christmas gift- 
books have had no refer- 
ence to Christmas what- 
ever, and they have been 
adapted to the holiday 
season only by their gor- 
geous make-up. But Lhe 
Boyhood of Christ, a new 
book by Lew. Wallace, is 
a genuine Christmas book, 
Christmas in its spirit, in 
its artistic illustrations of 
adoring shepherds, choir- 
ing angels, and the Virgin 
Mother and sweet Christ- 
child, as well as in its 
sumptuous appearance. 
The treatment of the 
theme of the book is 
sweet and tender. The 
old man, Uncle Midas, 
who does the talking, is 
accustomed to gather all 
the young people at his 
house for Christmas -eve 
festivities. He sits in his 
study in the firelight,while 
through the conservatory 
filled with palms floats the 








Illustrated by E. A. Asuey and Atrren Parsons 


e crowd 


| of dancers and rush to the study to kiss the old man whom they 


love so much ‘The time draws near the birth of Christ,” and 
the talk turns upon His boyhood, that bovhood of which the sa 
cred records are so few and meagre. The apocryphal tales and the 
stories of early Christian recluses are told and discussed, “ st 

which are absurd, yet the faith they show is beautiful,” is the 
old man’s kindly verdict. Then they get the Testament and read 





the few sweet glimpses of the boy Jesus, and make out what they 
can from them. Other young people come in from the danee, and 
join the group before the fire, eager listeners, until, one by one, 
the whole gay party, even the fiddlers, are there. At length Uncle 
Midas bids his young friends good-night, “and the music and the 
dance went on till holy day stole through the windows.” It is « ll 


so sweet and natural and so full of Christmas! 

Among the most beautiful of rare holiday-books are the three 
volumes written and illustrated by William Hamilton Gibson, 
Happy Hunting Grounds, Highways and Byways, ind Pastoral Daus 
It is as difficult to describe these exquisite books as it would be 
to go into the fields on a June morning and write a complete chron 
icle of every insect and every flower and every blade of grass to 
be found in nature’s overfiowing abundance. These books are a 
poetic reflection of the heart and soul of New England, of her 
summers and winters, her forests and meadows, with all the living 
things that flourish therein. Mr. Gibson loves the haunts of squir- 
rels and birds and insects with “ singing wings,” and he poss 
a keen and quick eye, which he has developed by long study 
practice until nothing escapes him. Some of the most pleasing of 





his drawings are those illustrating the frolics of small woodland 
creatures, and the delicate poise of butterflies and winged insects 
upon swaying grasses. The fact that Mr. Gibson is a thorough 
botanist and naturalist adds much value to his works, as apart 
from their artistic beauty they contain a fund of accurate infor- 
mation concerning what goes on in nature’s laboratory during the 
changing seasons of a New England year 

The beautiful holiday volume, Home Fairies and Heart Flowers, 
contains twenty exquisite studies of children’s heads by Mr. Frank 
French, with accompanying poems by Margaret E. Sangster. The 
“little comrades on the road,” as Mrs. Sangster sweetly calls them 
never had a more delicate tribute to their sunny loveliness than 
this attractive book. The heads are designed from photograplis 
of real children of every clime, beautiful sweet-faced darlings that 
every mother will long to clasp to her heart. Flowers and chil 
dren belong to each other, and it is no doubt with a feeling of 
this fitness that Mr. French has embellished his book with s 
many delicate floral designs. 

M. Désiré Charnay’s Ancient Cities of the New Wo ld, an ele 
gant octavo volume superbly illustrated, contains an accurate and 
careful description of the ruins and ancient peoples of Yucatan 
and Central America, peoples whose history is unwritten save in 
the stones of the palaces which formed their abodes, and wher: 
the modern investigator must spell it out painfully step by step, 
never sure that he is proceeding in the right direction. M.Char 
nay was sent to explore the wonderful country where Stephens 
and Catherwood did such good work fifty years ago, by the French 
government in connection with Mr. Pierre Lorillard of New York, 
every means being furnished him for scientific investigation. How 
thoroughly he did his work will be seen by a study of his very 
interesting book, which presents not only all that is known of the 
ancient civilizations of Mexico and Central America, but gives a 
picturesque description of the existing condition of those countries 

The past claims our earnest attention and reverence, but it is 
with the present that we have mainly to deal, and when during 
the administration of President Arthur a commission was sent by 
the United States government to inquire into the condition of 
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things, chiefly as regarded commercial intercourse, in the 
republics of Spanish-American countries, there was a feel- 
ing of universal satisfaction. Mr. William Eleroy Curtis 
was the secretary of this important commission from the 
United States to the governments of Central and South 
America, 

In The Capitals of Spanish America, a handsome illus- 
trated volume of over seven hundred pages, Mr. Curtis gives 
his impressions of people and things viewed more from a 
social stand-point than as directly connected with the offi- 
cial character of his journey. He is a man who travels 
with his eyes wide open and who ponders upon what he 
sees, and his rare opportunity for investigation gives his 
book a value and an interest far above an ordinary work 
of travel. He visited in turn every country on the western 
continent lying south of the United States, and although 
the divisions of his book bear the names of the respective 
capitals of the different countries, he has evidently selected 
as types of the national prosperity, for in de 

g the capital he brings the reader in contact with 

» people, their habits and customs, and their social life 
in both town and country. His descriptions of some of 
the interior capitals of small republics, rarely visited by 
travellers, are extremely quaint and picturesque ; but how- 
ever simple may be the habits of the people, Mr. Curtis 
tinds some business activity even in the most remote locali- 
ties, and everywhere resources of immense wealth partiaily 

r wholly undeveloped. Spanish America, with its vast 
h native products, is becoming daily of more im- 
portance in the commercial world, and on that account, 

from its intense interest as a sparkling book of 
|, Mr. Curtis’s book will be read with enjoyment and 


these cities 
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A volume of travel which from the handsome form in 

iich it is published is especially suitable for a holiday 

t-book, is Sketching Rambles in Holland, by George H. 

ighton, with many artistic illustrations by Edwin A. 
Abbey. This book contains a charming description of 
Holland, the sea-fogs, the drizzle, the quaint old-fashioned 
fishing-folk, the cheese, the long lines of dikes, and the 
broad low stretches of country intersected by canals along 
which clumsy craft drift lazily. 

Those in search of books of travel for holiday presents 
will find accounts of travel in all countries among the 
publications of Messrs. Harrer & Brotuers. Dr. Thom- 
son’s The Land and the Book, of which a popular edition 
has been published containing all the text, illustrations, 
and plates of the more ornamental edition at a much re- 
duced price, is a work which should be in every family 
library. Dr. Thomson is a thorough student of Bible lands, 
and his book is written in simple style that even a child 
can understand and enjoy. Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s Congo 


and Through the Dark Continent are works of thrilling in- 
The fictitious adventures of Allan Quatermain are 
scarcely more exciting than the genuine experience of Mr. 
The mystery which hangs over the fate of this daring | 

and intrepid African traveller gives a new and pathetic interest | 
| 


terest 
Stanley. 


to these records of his explorations, 

A new and very unique book of travel is The Land Beyond the 
Forest ; Facts, Figures, and Fancies From Transylvania, by E. 
Gerard, a lady well known as the author of some popular novels. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff might be called the prophet of California, 
so many things which he prophesied of that State in his books of 
fifteen years ago have become flourishing realities. And now in 
a new volume, entitled Peninsular California, he paints in glow- 
ing colors the advantages and possibilities of the narrow tongue 
of land which stretches some eight hundred miles southward from 
the United States boundary and forms a territory of Mexico. Al- 
though this isolated bit of Mexico is as yet but sparsely settled, 
its climate is healthful and mild, and its soil is fertile and well 
adapted to the growth of the most valuable crops; irrigation is 
easy, and the banana, olive, pomegranate, and many other fruits 
of the South flourish with little cultivation. There are also gold 
and silver mines, while on the high lands are extensive tracts of 
valuable timber. In Mr. Nordhoff’s new book those interested 
will find an exhaustive account of this section of the country with 
full and reliable information concerning products, climate, and 
other matters of interest. 

All the world knows about Niagara Falls, but how few persons 
have ever beheld, or even heard of, the Shoshone or Snake Falls of 
the great Snake River in the far West, where an immense body of | 
water descends five hundred feet in four miles, the main fall be- | 
ing an unbroken plunge two hundred and twenty-five feet high by | 
nine hundred and fifty feet wide. This fall and many other won- | 
ders of the great West are 
graphically described by Mr. 
Edwards Roberts in a small 


fame, but is a careful collection of the best results of a life-long 
labor, a labor devoted to elevating the tone of sacred music as 
used in the common service of the church. For such as are not 
already familiar with the tunes to which the old hymns have been 
set, the work will serve as a perfect introduction to that higher 
plane of melody to which sacred music is now rapidly advancing. 
While to others who have listened in reverence or joined in the 
grand chorus of worship, and who have felt their highest and best 
aspirations brought out and strengthened by the magic of perfect 
harmony, the work of Mr. Warren will be as an old and true 
friend whose companionship will bring back faces and scenes well 
beloved, and lead on to new pleasures with which the old shall be 
blended. 

‘* All this time the chestnuts and the jug went round and round ; 
and by-and-by they had a song.” Tiny Tim sang it just after 
the famous Cratchit Christmas dinner, which celebrated meal all 
true lovers of Christmas can describe from memory, and just as 
that song made glad poor Bob’s little household, and touched a 
chord of sympathy in the flinty heart of old Scrooge, so will songs 
continue to bless every family circle, not only at Christmas but at 
all times. 

And so, afte: the glorious Christmas dinner, when the turkey 
and the pudding are things of the past, and coffee and bonbons 
are in order, such a gift as the Franklin Square Song Collection 
will be most welcome, and if jolly old Saint Nicholas still retains 
his old-time shrewdness, there will no longer be room for such 
worn-out excuses as: I cannot remember anything to sing; or, I 
never sing without my notes. 

In this collection Mr, J. P. McCaskey has presented an almost 


From * THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT.”” By Wa. Buaox. 
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endless supply of good music. Five numbers, each con. 
taining two hundred songs and hymns, have been issued, 
and a brief glance at the table of contents of any one of 
them shows the varied character of the selections. For 
example, turning over at random the pages of Number 
Five, the latest, we find such gems as the famous “ Nanon” 
waltz song, “ Ben Bolt,” the favorite lullaby from “ Er- 
minie,” “Hail Columbia,” the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” and 
many others both secular and sacred, from which any taste 
may be gratified. In addition, the elements of music are 
briefly but cleverly treated, and the music throughout the 
entire work alternates with descriptive matter, giving bits 
of history, anecdote, and instructions relating to all of the 
principal songs. 

A new and thoroughly revised edition of Green’s Short 
History of the English People is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the books of the year. While Mr. Green 
was writing his more extended history, which is published 
in four volumes, he made many notes for a revision of his 
Short History, and his last charge to his wife was that she 
should carry out his plan, which she has now faithfully 
done.- There are no radical changes from the first edition, 
but many additions and modifications which Mr. Green's 
extended study convinced him were wise. The order and 
general structure of the book remain unaltered, the cor- 
rections being mainly of mistakes of detail. An interest- 
ing addition to the volume is Mrs. Green’s Introduction, 
which contains a sketch of the historian’s life and gives 
the key-note to the popular, it might be said the human 
character of his work. 

It is the picture of the people and of the movements of 
the nation as the result of popular impulse which infuses 
into Mr, Green’s histories all the interest of romance. His 
published works contain a complete history of the growth 
und progress of England from earliest times down to the 
present day. Zhe Making of England, extending from the 
Roman period to the union of the country under one ruler, 
Ecgberht, and The Conquest of England, carrying history 
forward to the close of the Norman Conquest—each an in- 
dependent volume—are admirable presentations of impor- 
tant epochs dealt with more in detail than was possible 
in the larger and more comprehensive history. 

Another most important contribution to historical liter- 
ature is A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 
by Henry Charles Lea. This great movement has never 
before received such exhaustive treatment as in Mr. Lea’s 
very scholarly work. His line of study, followed for many 
years, has made him thoroughly competent to deal with 
the vast subject he has taken in hand, which he treats with 
the strength, force, and impartiality of a true historian, 

Mr. Lea, with the justice and penetration which char- 
acterize all of his work, looks upon the Inquisition not 
as an arbitrary movement devised by the fanaticism of the 
Church, but rather as an inevitable consequence of the 
condition of Europe in the thirteenth century. To make 
this clear to his readers he begins his history by reviewing the 
spiritual and intellectual movements and the condition of society 
during the Middle Ages. “In those days of violence,” he says, 
“the meek and humble had little chance.” Love was not a rul- 
ing power either in society or in Christianity, and the leaders in 
the Church sought to force obedience by threats and persecution. 
The road to paradise, as Gibbon describes it, was a bridge as 
sharp as a razor, suspended over the abyss by the hand of the 
theological artist, and the judges of the Inquisition honestly be- 
lieved that those who refused to tread it should perish by fire, a 
belief which in their hands became a horrible reality. 

In proceeding with his history, Mr. Lea follows the Inquisition 
into all countries where it held sway, and dwells at length upon 
the terrible scenes in Languedoc, and the sufferings of the Wal- 
denses, Hussites, and other heretical sects of the time. His stile 
is clear and vigorous, and his philosophic and unprejudiced treat- 
ment of his subject awakens constant admiration. 

This important work is published in three elegant and substan- 
tial volumes, and printed in large, clear type agreeable to the eye 

One of the most interesting of the many volumes called forth 
by the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s coronation is Fi/ty 
Years Ago, by Walter Besant. 

Although Mr. Besant was born about the time of Queen Victo 
via’s accession to the throne, much of what he has to tell has 
fallen within his personal observation. He belongs to the time, 
and has for many years been a member of the brilliant literary 
circle at London. The changes in domestic life and in the arts 
and sciences are described in his book, as well as the development 
of literature and the progress of national affairs, and his treat- 
ment of facts is as brilliant 
and fascinating as his fic- 





new volume which he has 
wisely named Shoshone. It 
is a good book to read for 
those who cannot see the 
wondrous things it describes, 
and a good companion for 





those able to take the great 
Western tour which he pre- 
sents in such inviting colors. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
has written an interesting 
preface to the book. 

It has often been remark- 
ed of late that the majori- 
ty of hymn tunes were far 
below the standard of the 
hymns themselves, and that 
in every hymnal there were 
scores of magnificent words 
utterly ruined by their un- 
musical setting. 

To those whose ear for 
harmony has led them to 
seek better things, and who 
have often been compelled 
against their will to adapt 
popular music to church 
uses, the Hymns and Tunes 
sung at St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York, the mu- 
sic composed and adapted 
by George William Warren, 
will be a source of endless 
gratification, and will be un- 
hesitatingly pronounced a 
step in the right direction. 

The author, in presenting 
the work to the public, has 
simply yielded to a popular 
demand, The book repre- 
sents no hurried work pre- 
pared with a desire for 
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From “THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN AUSTRALASIA.” 


By Tuomas W. Knox. 


tion. 

The book is profusely il- 
lustrated with portraits, 
character-sketches from fa- 
mous drawings by Leech, 
Cruikshank, and others, and 
with views of London fifty 
years ago from old plates. 

Fortunately for the read- 
ing public, men of promi- 
nence have a habit nowa- 
days of writing their remi- 
niscences. Edmund Yates, 
James Payn, Anthony Trol- 
lope, and others, have given 
delightful pictures of social 
and literary life in London 
during the last half-century, 
pictures in which we en- 
counter Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Macaulay, Lord 
Jolin Russell, D'Israeli, the 
Brownings, and all the brill- 
iant galaxy who have made 
the last fifty years of Eng- 
land an epoch long to be re- 
membered, in varying moods 
and surroundings, until we 
feel that we know them and 
have conversed with them 
ourselves, Two new vol- 
umes have been added by 
Messrs. Harper & Broru- 
ERS during the past year to 
their list of these interesting 
works of autobiography and 
reminiscence, What I Re- 
member, by Thos. Adolphus 
Trollope, and My Autobi- 
ography and Reminiscences, 
by W. P. Frith. 

Mr. Trollope begins his 
very entertaining volume by 
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presenting his credentials as a “babbler of reminiscences.” ‘‘I have been here so many, many 
years,” he says, pathetically—“ the best part of the nineteenth century.” Not so well known to the 
public as some others of his remarkable family, he is one of the brightest and cleverest among 
them, and has done much good work in his long and useful life. The picture he gives of his early 
days at London, at Harrow, and at Winchester, includes much that is quaint and charming of | 
the social life of those far-away times, When a youth of eighteen he came with his father 

to America to join his mother, who was then at Cincinnati, hard at work, no doubt, 

making notes for her famous book on America, of which her son says 

that unquestionably the book was very clever, and contained no false 

statements, but that an equally clever and equally truthful book 

might have been written in a diametrically opposite spirit. A 

voyage to America was an event in those times, and on the 

good ship Corinthian Trollope passed thirty-eight days 

of storm and sunshine. Then followed the long jour- 

ney to the Western city, over corduroy roads through 

vast stretches of untouched forest. A large portion 

of Mr. Trollope’s book is devoted to his residence 

in Vienna, Paris, and Florence, where he met 

Dickens, the Brownings, George Eliot, Gari- 

baldi, and many other notable persons about 

whom the world is always eager to read. 

He closes his reminiscences with the death 

of his first wife. But long years have 

passed since then, and Mr. Trollope has 

much mére of interest which he can re- 

member. He promises to meet his read- 

ers again, and tell them the story of his 

“second life,” a promise his readers ear- 

nestly hope will be fulfilled. 

“The lives of painters in their some- 
what monotonous course present but lit- 
tle or no interest when told,” writes Mr. 

Frith, in beginning his autobiography. He 

thinks the dulness would disappear if the 

painter were to be his own historian, and 

his very entertaining book proves that he 

is right. His story of over fifty years of 

artistic life is crowded with anecdotes and 

experiences of amusing interest. Thrown in 

contact with many famous people, even with 

royalty itself, he had rare opportunities for ob- 

servation, which his keen wit and strong sense 

of humor turned to excellent advantage. An in- 

teresting chapter in his book is the one describing 

the conception, painting, and exhibition of his fa- 

mous picture, “The Derby Day;” and the touch of 
nature when the already famous R.A., hearing that the 
crowd made it necessary to put a rail round his picture, 
“couldn't help going to see the rail,” is delicious. There is 
not a dull page in this exceedingly bright and readable book. 

Will Carleton, in the preface to Farm Ballads, the first pub- 
lished volume of his poems, says that whatever may be the verdict 
of the people upon his work, he has made up his mind to be happy. Th 
popular verdict has been not only favorable but enthusiastic. The poems 
are so tender, so overflowing with human nature, so humorous, and so pa 
thetic that they touch every heart. The four handsome illustrated vol 
umes are entitled, respectively, Farm Ballads, Farm Legends, Farm Fes- 
tivals, and City Ballads, and any one of them is a most dainty and suitable gift-book for Christ- 
mas-tide. 

The latest issue of the series of Hnglish Classics, edited by William J. Rolfe, contains Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with a comprehensive historical introduction and full notes, in the preparation 
of which Mr. Rolfe has been assisted by his son. Although the book is intended to be used in 
high-schools in connection with Roman history and the study of Latin, the editorial work is of such 
value and interest that all lovers of Macaulay’s stirring lays will read it with pleasure. F 

Mr. Rolfe is now preparing a series of small volumes for school reading, two of which, Zales of 
Chivalry, selected from the works of Sir Walter Scott, and Zales from English History, selected 
from the poetical and prose works of standard authors, are already published. They are con- 
venient and neat little books, and the notes are of the same interesting character as those of the 
edition of Shakespeare, to which Mr. Rolfe devoted so many years of careful study, and for which 
the demand is so great that it has been published in the form known as the Friendly Edition of 
Shakespeare, in twenty volumes with gilt tops and uncut edges, a very handsome and convenient set 
for the family library. 

Mr. John Morley’s English Men of Letters series has also been published in new form, three vol- 
umes in one, thirty-six volumes of single biographies being compressed into a People’s Edition of 
twelve volumes, in neat cloth binding. 

The books on Russia by “Stepniak” have contained much valuable information concerning the 
country about whose people, institutions, and literature there is so much interest at present. In 
his latest book, The Russian Peasantry, he describes the peculiar customs, habits, and beliefs of 
the rural classes, who, he believes, are passing through a crisis, a double process of growth and 
lecay, as it were, upon the solution of which the future of Russia largely depends. The Russian 
peasant is a strange being, ignorant, superstitious, religious, and patriotic, too, although it is his 
country, not his government, for which he would willingly shed his blood. 
for better things, the nature of which he realizes but vaguely. 
and patient at the 
same time, and alto- 
gether the sort of per 
son that those born 
under freer conditions 
find it difficult to com- 
prehend. In this book 
by Stepniak the pres- 
ent situation of these 
peasants is described 
as clearly as possible, 
and is certainly made 
of great interest. 

It is a good thing 
when young men and 
women are willing to 
draw lessons from the 
wisdom and expeti- 
ence of those older 
than themselves, and 
to profit by studying 
the lives of men who 
have been famous. It 
is the natural impulse 
of youth to plunge 
ahead blindly and re- 
fuse to believe in the 
bitter consequences of 
unwise living. But 
while preaching often 
fails, common - sense 
wins a hearing and 
gains the day. It is 
for this element of 
practical common- 
sense that the books 
of Mr, Samuel Smiles 
are a valuable addition 
to the family library. 

His original thoughts 
are wise and judicious, 
and he has a happy 
taculty of drawing ex- 
amples from the lives 
and works of great 
men in all ages to 


He has a fierce thirst 
He is restless and rebellious, stolid 
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“Portion of the original ilustration 
From ‘‘ HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,” Vol. IX. 
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From “MARCHING TO VICTORY.” 


forcibly illustrate his precepts. His latest book, Life and Labor, recently published, 
the lines of Self-Help and Character, and contains many fresh instances of what cat 


plished by honest force of will and steady perseverance.” 


is 


At this time when so much 


IS Sal 


and 


written about the danger of over brain-work, the chapter by Mr. Smiles upon that important ques 


tion should be attentively studied, as it is the result of his own persona 
by his observation of the lives of eminent men of all classes. The 
Smiles’s books is one of their greatest charms. They are encouragin 
and altogether most healthy and pleasant readin 
Young house-keepers have every reason to be gi 
Terhune Herrick for Housekeeping Made Easy, 
which first appeared in Harper's Bazar 
house-keeper herself, and sh 
perience of the trials and fa 
has triumphed over a 


1 experience 
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sion, 
sired p 
marily f 
work —A 
Law—was for 
The author 
matters. H 
a new and or 
series of rules 
apply to all 
aginary meeti 
every situation lik« 
club business. The « 
asmen and women. A « 
being the study of parlian ent 
point a series of meetings are 
ing the constitution, and bringir 
which would naturally arise in any clu 
ever. School debating societies, co 
circles, will find this book, which 
pocket, both useful and practical, ar 
relieve many perplexing situations wl] 
The bound volume of Harpgr’s Youne Propie for 1888 wou 
gift to a family of children. There is everything here that a boy or girl co 
concerning yachts, sail-boats, athletic sports, mechanical contrivances, n¢ 
parlor and lawn; music simply arranged for little fingers, short st 
best authors, poetry, historical and biographical papers; everyt 
a child. Some serial stories of great interest are complete in t 
from time to time a new illustrated fairy tale of the same de yus 
spread popularity of his two published voluines, Pepper and Salt a1 
cut its marvellous tales in Father Time’s garret. 
Peter's Trust, is now running in Youne Prorte. The hero is an 
who fights his way through many difficulties, and wins friends 


A serial of speci: 


iS an 
the high moral influence that Youna Porte exerts over a f 
this beautiful volume is a part of the children’s library, while : 
from the paper through the coming year should not be neg 
contain many striking attractions. There 
Stoddard, and other popular authors ; 
Masters ; 


will be 
a series of papers by Theodor 
articles on base-ball, lawn-tennis, and other games 

les by Howard ‘Pyle; and short stories and papers on variot 

authors. Reading so brilliant and entertaining, and at the 
blessing in the family circle. 
attractions. 


new 


Serial st 


same 
The engravings in Youne Prop. 
They are drawn by the best artists, many being coy 
are well adapted to purify and elevate youthful taste for art 
favorite with both children and parents, and its wide-spreac 
and gratifying testimonials. 

The Boy Travellers in Australasia is the title of the nev 
Colonel Knox has prepared for the Christmas stockings 
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HARPER & BROTHERS HOLIDAY BOOKS | 


Sor 1888. 


Old Songs. Illustrated by Abbey and Parsons. 


Old Songs. Illustrated from Drawings by Epwrn A. Anpey and ALFRED Parsons. 
tio, Ornamental Leather Cover, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 
Illus- 


Herrick’s Poems. 
trated by Abbey. 


Selections from the Poems of Robert 
Herrick. With Drawings by Epwiy 
A. ABBEY. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In a Boz.) 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
Illustrated by Abbey. 


She Stoops to Conquer: or, The Mis- 
takes of a Night. A Comedy. By 
Dr. GoLpsmiTH. With Photo-gravure 
and Process Reproductions from 
Drawings by Epwin A. ApBey. Dec- 
orations by ALFRED Parsons. Intro- 
duction by Austin Dosson. Folio, 
Leather, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, 
$20 00. (in a Bor.) 


Holland. Illustrated by 
Boughton and Abbey. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By 
GrorGE H. Bouauton, A.R.A. Beau- 
tifully and Profusely Illustrated with 
Drawings by the Author and Epwin 
A. Appey. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, 
$5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


By Lew. Wallace. 


By Lew. Wauuacer, Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur.” 
ito, Ornamental Leather Covers, $3 50. 


Ben-Hur. By Lew. Wallace. 
Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watiacr. New Edition from new plates. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Seal, $2 00; Half Calf, $3 00; Three-quarter Russia, $3 50; 
rhree-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 00. 


“Harper's Young People” for 1888. Vol. IX. 


With 756 Illustrations and 928 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. Vol. VIII, 
for 1887, $3.50. Vols. I. to VII. out of print. 


The Boyhood of Christ. 


The B »yhood of Christ 


trated 


Richly Ilus- 


. ; r 
Engravings on Wood. 
Twenty-five Engravings on Wood by Members of the Society of American Wood- 


engravers. With Descriptive Letter- press by W. M. Larran. Popular Edition. 
Large Folio, Ornamental Covers, $12 00. 


Charles Carleton Coffin's New Book. 


Marching to Victory. The Second Period of the War 
of the Rebellion, including the Year 1863. By CHARLES 
CARLETON CorFIN. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 00. 


WORKS BY CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 
Six Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 00 each. 

The Story of Liberty.—Old Times in the Colonies.— 
The Boys of '76.—Building the Nation.—The Drum- 
beat of the Nation.—Marching to Victory. 


Indian History for Young Folks. 
Indian History for Young Folks. 


Drake. Colored Frontispiece, other Illustrations, and 
a Map. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


Howard Pyle’s Works. Illustrated by the Author. 


The Wonder Clock; or, Four-and-Twenty Marvellous Tales: being One for each 
Hour of the Day. With 160 Drawings embellished with verses by KATHARINE PYLE. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 

Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. Profusely Illustrated. 4to, Cloth, 
Illuminated, $2 00 


By Francis §. 


The Rose of Paradise. A Story of Adventure. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


W. Hamilton Gibson’s Works. 


Happy Hunting-Grounds. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. Illustrated by the 
Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 

Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. Illustrated by the Author. 
4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 

Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. Illustrated by the Author. 
4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


Stanley's Congo. 


The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State: A Story of Work and Exploration. 
By H. M. Svanuey, Author of ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” &c. With over One 
Hundred Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10 00 per Set. 


Modern Ships of War. 


By Sir Epwarp J. Reep, M.P., late Chief Constructor 
of the British Navy and Rear-Admiral Epwarp Srmp- 
son, U, 8. Navy, late President of the U. 8. Naval 
Advisory Board. With Supplementary Chapters and 
Notes by Lient. J. D. Jerrotp Keey, U. 8. Navy. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 


MODERN SHIPS 


The Ancient Cities of the New 


World. 


The Ancient Cities of the New World: Being Voy- 
ages and Explorations in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, from 1857 to 1882. By D&smr& Cuarnay. Trans- 
lated by J. Gontno and Heien 8. Conant. 209 
Illustrations and a Map. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00. 











Colonel Knox’s New Book. 


The Boy Travellers in Australasia. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to the Sandwich, 
Marquesas, Society, Samoan, and Feejee Islands, 
and through the Colonies of New Zealand, New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tasmania, 
and South Australia. By Tomas W. Knox, 
Author of ‘“‘The Boy Travellers in the Far 
East,” &c. With Maps and 436 Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 
OTHER BOOKS BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 
Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
The Boy Travellers on the Congo, $8 00.—The 
Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire, $3 00.— 
The Boy Travellers in South America, $3 90.— 
The Voyage of the ‘‘ Vivian,” $2 50.—Boy Trav- 
ellers in the Far East.. In Five Volumes. $3 00 
a volume.—Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. 


Will Carleton’s Poems. 


City Ballads.—Farm Festivals.—Farm Ballads.—Farm Legends. One volume each. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00 a volume; Gilt Edges, $2 50 a 
volume; Full Seal, $4 00 a volume. 

Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


“The Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare's Works. 
Edited by W. J. Rotre. In Twenty Volumes. Illustrated. 16mo, Gilt Top and 
Uncut Edges. Sheets, $27 00; Cloth, $30 00; Half Calf, $60 00 per Set. 


History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. 


By Henry Cuartes Lea. Complete in Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 00 per volume. 


American Game Birds. 


Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gunners. With Descriptions in Lan 
guage Understanded of the People. By Gurpon TrumpuLu. 90 Illustrations and 
an Index. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. 


Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad. By 
Rurvs Farrcuiip ZoeBaum. With Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $2 00. 
Their Pilgrimage. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Richly Illustrated by C. 8. 


Their Pilgrimage. By CHARLES DopLEY WARNER. 
REINHART. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Gilt Top, $2 00. 


By Walter Besant: 
Fifty Years Ago. Portrait and characteristic Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK and others 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, $2 50. 
The World Went Very Well Then. A Novel. Illustrated. Library Edition. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Cloth. (About Ready.) 


Warren’s Hymns and Tunes. 


Hymns and Tunes as Sung at St. Thomas’s Church, New York. The Music Com- 
posed and Adapted by GrorGE W1LLiAM WARREN. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
Covers, $1 25. 


By William Dean Howells. 
Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions. 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 00. 

April Hopes. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Annie Kilburn. A Novel. (About Ready.) 


Thomson’s The Land and the Book. 


The Land and the Book. By Wrii1aM M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Mis- 
sionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, 
Gilt Edges, $10 00 per volume. (The volumes sold separately.) 

Volume I. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.—Volume II. Central Palestine and 
Pheenicia.—Volume III. Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan. 


Also, Popular Edition. Three Volumes, Cloth, $9 00 per Set. (Sold in Sets only.) 


English Men of Letters—People’s Edition. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by Jonn Moriry. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 
Twelve Volumes now ready, each containing three biographies. 


Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicon. Revised and Enlarged. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry Grorece Lippe t, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Rosert Scorr, D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, with the Co-operation of Henry Dris_er, Jay Professor of 
Greek in Columbia College, New York. Seventh Edition. Revised and Augmented 
throughout. 4to, Sheep, $10 00. 


In Two Volumes. $2 50 a volume. 


Illustrated. 


A Novel. Illustrated. Library Edition. 12mo, 


With Portraits.. 12mo, Half Cloth, 


The Raven. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Raven. By EnGar ALLAN Por. Illustrated 
by Gustave Dor&. With Comment by Epmunp 
CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $10 00. (In a Box.) 


The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated 


by Dore. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuer 
TayYLoR CoLEeRmDGE. Illustrated by Gustave 
Dor&. Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (ln a 
Boz.) 


Reber’s Medieval Art. 


History of Medieval Art. By Dr. Franz von Reser, Author of ‘“‘A History of An- 
cient Art,” &c. Translated and Augmented by JosepH THACHER CLARKE. With 
422 Illustrations, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 8vo, Extra Cloth, $5 00. Uni- 
form in size of page and style with ‘“‘ A History of Ancient Art.” Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 
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Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 


Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful Children. By Frank FreNcH. Poems 
by Margaret E. Sanoaster. Illustrated with numerous Head-pieces, Tail-pieces, 
Initial Letters, and Other Decorations. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $6 00. (Jn a Boz.) 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a 
Copper Cylinder. 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder. 
Illustrated by GILBERT GauL. 12mo, Cloth, Extra, 
$1 25. 


The Waverley Novels. 
trations. 


Thistle Edition: 48 vols., Green Cloth, $1 00 per vol., 
in Half Morocco, Gilt Top, $1 50 per vol.—Holyrood 
Edition: 48 vols., Brown Cloth, 75 cents per vol.; in Half 
Morocco, Gilt Top, $1 50 per vol. — Popular Edition: 
24 vols. (two vols. in one), Green Cloth, $1 25 per vol.; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per vol. 


John Lothrop Motley’s Works. 


History of the United Netherlands. With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 00 per Set. 
(Sold only in Sets.) 

Rise of the Dutch Republic. With a Portrait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00; Sheep, $7 50; Half 
Calf, $12 75 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half 
Calf, $8 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


2000 = Illus- 


Macaulay's History of England. 


History of England, from the Accession of James II. By Lorp MacauLay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. 
The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; 
Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
sy his Nephew, GeorGe Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Complete 
in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, 
$9 50 per Set. 

The Early History of Charles James Fox. 
uireen Orto TREVELYAN. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50; Half 
Calf, $4 75 

History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


By Epwarp Grsson. With Notes by Dean Mrtman, M. Guizor, and Dr. WiLt1aAM 
Smiru. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only 
in Sets.) 


History of England. 
From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IT., 1688. By Davip 
Hume. From New Electrotype plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Un- 
pee Edges and Gilt Top, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold 
only in Sets.) 


History of the United States. 


From the First Settlement of the Country to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
RicHARD HiILpReETH. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Kinglake’s Crimean War. 
The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 


Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KinGLAke. With Maps and 
Plans. Complete in Six Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per volume. 


New Novels by William Black. 


In Far Lochaber. 


Library Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Memoirs of John Adams Dix. 


Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his Son, MorGan Dix. With Five 
Steel-p!ate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $5 00 per Set. 


Manners and Social Usages. 


Manners and Social Usages By Mrs. Joun SHERwoop. 
16mo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 25; Full Gilt, 


$1 50. 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 


Edited by Perer Cunninenam, F.S.A. New Elec- 
trotype Plates. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Un 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $8 00; Half Calf, $17 00 per 
Set. 


Life of James Buchanan. 


Fifteenth President of the United States. By GrorcE 
TickNnor Curtis. Two Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per 
Set. 


Dr. Henry Schliemann’s Works. 


llios, the City and Country of the Trojans. With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $12 00, Half Morocco, $15 00. 


Troja. With 150 Wood-cuts and 4 Maps and Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $10 00. 


Pustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankuin Square, New 








By Amélie Rives: 
A Brother to Dragons, and Other Old-time Tales. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1 00. 
Virginia of Virginia. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Extra, $1 00. 


Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament. 

Being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Trans- 

lated, Revised, and Enlarged by Professor Josern Hen 


rY THAYER, D.D. 4to, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 00; 
Full Sheep, $6 50. 


Harper's Latin Dictionary. 
A New Latin Dictionary, Founded on the Translation 
of ‘‘Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. 
AnprEws, LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by CHARLTON T 
Lewis, Ph.D., and CHar.eEs Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Colleg« 
New York. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6 50; Full Russia, $10 00. 


Harper's Young People Series. 
Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 per volum: 


The Household of Glen Holly. By Lucy C. Lillie ils. 
The Colonel’s Money. By Lucy C. Lillie. ‘ ng. j 
Mildred’s Bargaiv, and other Stories. By Lucy C. Wakulla, — j 
Lillie. The Flamingo Feather 
Nan. By Lucy C. Lillie. ‘ Who was Paul Grayson? 
Rolf House. By Lucy C. Lillie. he Ice Queen. By Ernest Ingersol 
Jo’s Opportunity. By Lucy C. Lillie. Silent Pete. By James Otis. 
The Story of Music and Musicians. By Lucy C. Lillie. roby Tyler. By James Otis. 
A New Robinson Crusoe. By W. L, Alden. Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. By James Otis. 
The Adventures of Jimmy Brown, Edited by W. L. Tim and Tip. By James Otis. 
Alden. Left Behind. By James Otis. 
The Cruise of the Canoe Club. By W. L. Alden. Raising the ‘‘Pearl.” By James 
The Cruise of the “‘Ghost.”” By W. L. Alden. } The Talking Leaves. By 
The Moral Pirates. By W. L. Alden. Two Arrows. By W. ard. 
The Lost City. By David Ker. Prince Lazybones, etc. By Mrs. W. J. Hays 
Into Unknown Seas. By David Ker. Strange Stories from History. By G.C. Eg 


By Willia 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory 
By the Rev. James Stormontu. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised by the Rev 
P. H. Pueip, M.A. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sheep, $7 50 


Drake’s Heart of the White Mountains. 


The Heart of the White Mountains. By Samuet ApAMs Drake, Author of ‘‘ Nooks 
and Corners of the New England Coast.” Illustrated by W. HAMiLTon Grpson, Au 
thor of “‘ Pastoral Days” and ‘‘ Highways and Byways.” 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $7 50. Tourist’s Edition, with Detached Maps of the White Mountains and 
Vicinity, $3 00. 


- y ‘ ‘ 

Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 
Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. By SAMUEI ADAMS DRAKE. With 
numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 75 

Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 
Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Edited by Joun BiaELow 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per Set 

The Capitals of Spanish America. 
By Witi1aM ELERoy Curtis, late Commissioner 
from the United States to the Governments of Central 


and South America. With a Colored Map and 358 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $3 50 


THE CAPITALS 


SPANISH AMERICA 


Lathrop’s Spanish Vistas. 
Reinhart. 


Spanish Vistas By GrorGce Parsons Lariunor 
Illustrated by CHARLES 8. REINHAR1 
Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $3 00 


Hd by 


Squal Ry 


An Unknown Country. 
An Unknown Country. By the Author of 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Richly Illustrated 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50 


Higginson’s Larger History of the United States. 
A Larger History of the United States of America to the Close of President Jack 


Administration. By Tuomas WENTWoRTH HIGGINSON 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Lilustrations and May 


Tennyson's Songs, with Music. 
Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. Music by variot 
posers. Edited by W.G. Custns. With Portrait and Original Illustrations by 
Low Homer, C. 8. Remuart, A. Fredericks, and Jesste Curtis. Royal 4t 
minated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


’ 
Cesnola’s Cyprus. 
Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative 
Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By Gen 
CresnoLa. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth 
and Uncut Edges, $7 50; Half Calf, $10 00 


The Ceramic Art. 
The Ceramic Art. A Compendium of the History 
and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By JEN 
NIE J. YouNG. With 464 Illustrations. 8vo, Orna 
metital Cloth, $5 00. 

Old Homestead Poems. 

Old Homestead Poems. By WaAuLAce Bruce. IL 
lustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00 

The Boy’s Book of Battle Lyrics. 

The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics 


Ene isn, M.D., LL.D 
juminated Cloth, $2 00. 


By THomas Dunn 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Il 


York 


ae” For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, carriage paid, to all parts of the United States and Canada. 
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recent explorations and the latest developments of the railway 
systems of the Australian colonies. 

Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin continues his histories for youthful 
readers in a new volume entitled Marching to Victory, narrating 
the events of the War of the Rebellion during the year 1863, 
The Drum-Beat of the Nation, published a year ago, contained 


From “ DERRICK STERLING.” By Kirk Munnor. 


the story of the outbreak of the war and its progress to the close 
of 1862. The present volume takes up the thread and carries it 
through what was the most important period of the contest. The 
excitement of the first marshalling of armies had passed away. 
Men in uniforms and bodies of troops marching up and down had 
become familiar sights to both North and South; all the branches 
of the army were well organized, and movements were carefully 
planned by experienced military leaders. The wild and often un- 
practical enthusiasm of the first years of the war had given place to 
firm determination, and the nation had settled down to solid and 
earnest work. Mistakes were less frequent; and as the year went 
on, important Union victories showed to the watching nations 
abroad that the end was approaching. The year opened with the 
Proclamation of Emancipation by President Lincoln, and the sum- 
mer brought the great battle of Gettysburg and the siege of Vicks- 
burg, while State after State fell into the hands of the Union ar 
mies. Before the year closed still other victories had been gained 
by the North, and Fort Sumter lay a heap of shapeless ruins. 

The story of this memorable year is told by Mr. Coffin in the 
graphic and familiar style with which all his youthful readers are 
familiar, The book is illustrated with many portraits and with 
pictures of famous battles and maps of localities which will afford 
the boys topies of conversation through many 
long winter evenings. 

All the little folks are’ eagerly expecting 
new story-books at Christmas -time, and it 
would be difficult to find any more accepta- 
ble than the attractive-volumes of “ Harper's 
Young People Series.” They are dainty little 
books bound in beautifully ornamented cov- 
ers, printed in large, clear type, and illus- 
trated with interesting pictures. Each vol- 
ume.contains a complete story of the most 
fascinating character, such as children read 
with delight again and again. The latest 
issue in this series is Mrs. Lillie’s charming 
story, The Household of Glen Holly, in which 
a family of delightful young people, boys 
and girls, have their sports and pastimes 
and studies, their joys and mortifications, in 
most sweet and natural fashion. Mrs. Lillie’s 
young people are so true to life that they 
seem like friends, and we wonder how they 
grew to be men and women, and what new 
homes they made for themselves and others. 

We feel that they must be real companions 

of the lady who writes about them so sweet 

ly, and that the conversations and situations 

actually took place. Mrs. Lillie’s Van, The 

Colonel's Money, and some other stories, and 

her valuable book on Music and Musicians, 

are among the volumes of the “ Young Peo- 

ple Series.” It also includes Mr. Kirk Mun- 

roe’s Derrick Sterling, a tale of the struggles 

and sufferings of the breaker-boys and young 

miners in the great coal-mines of Pennsyl- 

vania; Zhe Flamingo Feather, by the same 

favorite author, a story of the French Hu- 

guenots in Florida tliree hundred years ago; 

A New Robinson Crusoe, one of the latest is- 

sues, by Mr. W. L. Alden, a most amusing 

account of a poor sailor-boy who was cast away on a desert isl- 
and, and who by good-nature and faithfulness passed happily 
through many strange adventures; the popular tales by James 
Otis; and others by David Ker, W. O. Stoddard, and other popular 
writers for children. 

A useful and instructive book for young readers is The Earth 
in Past Ages, by Sophie B. Herrick, author of Chapters on Plant 
Life. Geology is too often a dry study for children, but as Mrs. 
Herrick presents it, in simple words and with familiar illustrations, 
it becomes interesting and easily comprehended. The book is 
well illustrated, and would be a simple and pretty Christmas gift 
to a thoughtful child. 

Some notable novels are among the new books of the year. 
Mr. William Black is the author of two of them, which Messrs. 


* lovers by the way. 








| Harper & Broruers have added to their handsome library edition 


of his works. Jn Far Lochaber, just now published, is one of his 
most charming romances of Scottish life and character. It is a 
delicious love-story. The heroine is the daughter of a stern cler- 
gyman of the Free Church, While visiting a family of very liberal 
and very genial relatives in “ Far Lochaber” she unwittingly falls 
in love with a young Highlander of an old Catholic family, It all 
turns out well, but there is considerable trouble for the young 
There are some remarkable sketches of Scot- 
tish character in this romance. Aunt Gilchrist, strong-minded, 
sharp-witted, and kindly, and Jolinny, the gardener-boy, impish 
and pugnacious, are worthy of a place among the noted person- 
ages of fiction. 

Twelve years ago, or more, Mr. Black’s readers followed him 
with delight in the journey through old English and Scotch towns 
and ancient highways as narrated in the Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton, and now he tells another tale of romantic travel in the 
Strange Adventures of a House-Boat, This peculiar vessel is a 
thing the English people hold dear during the season of summer 
outing, judging from the frequent allusions to it in the works of 
Miss Mulock and other authors, It is as yet unknown in this 
country, but the day will no doubt arrive when this very comfort- 
able and commodious combination of house and scow will be a 
familiar sight on our lakes and streams. For the present, how- 
ever, we are well content to accept it under the name bestowed 
upon it by Peggy, Mr: Black’s pretty American girl, and to think 
of it only as the “ Nameless Barge.” 

The bright and graceful lady, Queen Titania, was the matron of 
this trip, as she was of the famous journey in the Phaeton. Peggy 
was of the party, and a young man was also invited after Miss 
Peggy had solemnly promised not to “make a hash of him.” In 
the sweet May-time the house-boat was started on its wanderings 
through the waterways of England. The delights of the journey, 
the river-side inns nestled under ancient yews, the singing of birds 
in the thickets, the flowers and grasses bowing to the water’s 
edge, and the moonlight evenings on deck, with banjo music and 
philosophy for entertainment, can only be realized by following 
the happy voyagers through all the pages of this charming book. 
It is a°romance, but one is inclined to believe that Mr. Black is 
simply telling the truth after all. 

Another .novel of ‘special interest, of course, as Mr. Walter 
Besant is the author, is Zhe World Went Very Well Then. It 
did go well for those times, a hundred and thirty years ago and 
more, although it would be a riotous state of things now. But 
those were the days of privateers and sea-fights, when admirals 
were sea-dogs and the fights were hand to hand on decks stream- 
ing with blood, and when the sweethearts on shore bought charms 
of witches and recited mysterious couplets to save their sailor 
lovers from harm, Tough old times they were when talk was 
free and love-making boisterous at Deptford town, where Mr. Be- 
sant locates his powerful and graphic romance, which contains 
many touches of local color, like the picturesque descriptions of 


the great Horn Fair on St. Luke’s day, of the docks and the river | 


and the processions of ships sailing up and down. It is good to 
read of those old days, especially when pictured in such glowing 
color as Mr. Besant knows how to use effectively. 

One of the strongest proofs that the War of the Rebellion is a 


thing of the past is that its memories can call forth a romance go | 


sweet and tender as the one told by Capt. Charles King in A 
War-Time Wooing. Those of us to whom the war is more ‘than 
a tale of American history have vivid recollections of the pack- 
ages of knitted socks, mittens, and other comforts which the wo- 
men watching and waiting at home sent to the soldiers in the field. 
From one of these packages grew up the sweet romance of Bessie 
and Lieutenant Abbot, started strangely enough by the revengeful 
intrigues of a comrade who in seeking to work ruin brought about 
love and peace. Apart from the pure and dainty love-story, Cap- 
tain King’s novel is attractive for its vigorous pictures of soldier 
life. The style is easy and natural, and there are some strong 
passages that are read with breathless interest. The only wish 
of the reader on finishing this charming book is that Captain King 
will write another one. 

When an author has attained the power to hold the reader in 
his hands, to bring smiles or tears at will, and to awaken admi- 
ration for his strength as well as for the exquisite delicacy of his 
touch, there is no longer any question about his high position in 


From “THE HOUSEHOLD OF GLEN HOLLY.” 


literature. All this and more has been done by Mrs. Amélie 
Rives-Chanler. This brilliant young writer shows herself to be 
possessed of such extraordinary, power that she has already “be- 
come an honor to American literature, and in whatever line she 
tries her hand, be it poetry, fittion, or drama, she startles her 
readers by her broad and powerful grasp of her subject. Too 
young to have a wide experience of human nature, she has a mar- 
vellous intuition, and the characters she creates have.a touch of 
nature in them that is irresistible. Two volumes of her short 
stories have been published by Messrs. Harper & Broruers, Vir- 
ginia of Virginia, and A Brother to Dragons,and Other Old-Time 
Tales. “ Faginia,” the wild untaught girl, a strange mixture 
of unruly passion, capacity, and strong common-sense, is one of 
the most notable characters in modern fiction, and few things 








By Lvov C. Line. 








have been written that excel in pathos the scene of her death, 
The Farrier Lass 0’ Piping Pebworth, the strongest story in the 
other volume, is another remarkable character sketch, The 
Farrier Lass is what ‘ Miss Faginia” might have been had she 
lived centuries ago in a country town of old England instead of 
being born among the Virgiuia mountains in modern days, It 





From “A NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE.” By W. L. Acpen. 


requires a powerful hand to take the same character, as it were, and 
develop it according to the age and surroundings, but Amélie Rives 
has done it, A new story from her pen has come to be a literary 
event, and whatever she writes is received with profound interest. 

The wonderful invention and imagination of Mr. Rider Haggard 
is still at work, and during the year three new novels have ap- 
peared, Maiwa's Revenge, Mr. Meeson’s Will, and Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C., which Messrs. Harrer & Broruers have added to their neat 
and convenient edition of Mr. Haggard’s novels. In Maiwa’s Re- 
venge, Maiwa being the wife of a Zulu chief who works:a terrible 
revenge on her husband for his strange fancy for baiting lion- 
trapg avith her offspring, the reader is both pleased and startled 
to meet his old friend, Allan Quatermain, who rises from his death- 
bed, so pathetically described in the closing chapter of the novel 
bearing his name, to tell the tale of new African adventure. 

In Mr. Meeson’s Will Mr. Haggard makes a new departure, in- 
asiwucli as there is no Africa, and although a desert island is the 
scene of the will-making, there are no savages flourishing bloody 
daggers over trembling victims. The events of the story are 
highly sensational, which is scarcely necessary to state considering 


| the name of thejr author. 


Colonel Quaritch, V.C., Mr. Haggard’s latest novel, is one of 
his most thrilling tales. The scene is laid 
in England, the hero’s wild adventures in 
Egypt and India: being concluded before the 
story begins. In the opening chapter he 
reaches home, a rugged, battered soldier of 
forty years, to take possession of a modest 
inheritance and dream over a fair face he re- 
members from years gone by. He meets the 
face again, this time to fall in love with it in 
earnest.. By the happy solution of~an an- 
cient eryptograph, he discovers a treasure 
buried by an ancestor of his lady-love, a 
stanch old royalist, who was murdered by 
the Roundheads because he would tell the 
secret of his hidden wealth to none but his 
king. This discovery comes just in time to 
save the lady from marriage with a villain, 
and her family from ruin and disgrace, The 
plot is simple, but in Mr. Haggard’s hands it 
develops wonderful and thrilling situations, 
und brings out powerful and striking studies 
of different types of character. The unearth- 
ing of the treasure is one of the strongest 
bits of dramatic writing that ever came from 
Mr. Haggard’s pen. 

In A Strange Manuscript Found in a Cop- 
per Cylinder, another recent novel, even the 
wild imagination of Rider Haggard has been 
outdone. The manuscript, which is fished 
from the sea by a party of yachting Eng- 
lishmen, is the work of a sailor cast adrift 
in a small boat amid the desolation of the 
South Pole. In the grip of unknown ocean 
currents he passes strange countries, and at 
length is swept through an awful cavern peo- 
pled by sea monsters never seen by eye of 
man, to the land of the Kosekin, where every- 
thing is contrary to commonly received no- 
tions, where poverty and darkness are the 

highest good, where lovers find their greatest happiness in separa- 
tion, and death is lord of joy. 

An excellent example of the use history can be in fiction when 
skilfully handled is The History of the Reitre Nicolas Muss, traus- 
lated from the French of Charles Du Bois-Melly, a Swiss author, 
who, judging from the charm of this book, ought to be known 
much better than he is. The character of the hero is unknown 
to history, but the facts he yglates concerning the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, in which he haa an active part, are all familiar, 
Sitting over.a.tankard with comrades in the city of Geneva, forty 
years afterward, he tells the sorry tale, while his “ gray hairs stand 
up” as he recalls the thrilling events through which he passed. This 
tale was written in quaint French, and the translator has skilfully 
preserved the quaint forms of expression in the English version. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
(Continued from page 879.) 


“ Madam,” I told her, “ better death upon the 
gallows than any further term of life with such 
a man.” 

“That may be; I know not.” I gave her cer- 
tain directions, bidding hers above all, watch the 
man, and cause him to lie igrfectly quiet, and not 
to speak a word, even dnsaawhisper, and to give 
him a few drops ‘of cordials from time to time. 

“Come,” said Barnaby, “we lose time, which 
is precious. Madam, if your husband recover— 
and for my part I care nothing whether he recov- 
ev or whether he die—but if he should recover, 
tell him from me, Captain Barnaby Eykin, that 
I shall very likely return to this island, and that 
I shall then, the Lord helping, kill him in fair 


duello, to wipe out the lash of the cudgel which | 


he was good enough once to lay about my head. 
If he dies of this trifling thrust with his own 


sword, he must lay that to the account of my Sis- | 
said Barnaby ; “‘ we will now make | 


ter. Enough,” 
our way to the woods and the cave. 

This said, Barnaby went to the head of Robin’s 
bed and ordered Deb to take the foot, and so be- 
tween them they carried him forth with them, 
while Grace followed, and I went last. 

We heard, long afterward, through one Mr. 
Anstiss, the same young gentleman who loved 
Grace and would have married her, what had hap- 
pened when we were gone. An hour or there- 
abouts afterward Madam woke up one of the 
overseers, telling him what had happened, and 
bidding him be ready at daybreak, with the blood- 


” 


hounds, horses, and loaded guns, to follow in pur- | 


suit and bring us back. 


There would be, they thought, no difficulty at 


all in catching us, because we were encumbered | 


by a sick man and two women. 

There was, however, 
expected. For the footsteps led the blood-hounds 
to the sea-shore; and here the trace was lost, 
nor could it ever be afterward recovered. And 
though the hue and ery all the 
island, and the woods and the and caves 
where runaway negroes hide were searched, we 
were never found. Therefore, no boat at 
all was missing (the Guinea man had sailed away), 
it was certain that we could not have escaped 
by sea. It was fortunate indeed that Barnaby 
dropped no hint about the sea, otherwise there 
would have been despatched some of the boats of 
the port in search of us, and in that case the 
scuttling of the ship might have been necessary. 
For, had we been caught, we should certainly 
have been hanged for murder, after being flogged 
for attempted escape. For the master died. He 
lay speechless until the day broke. Then he be- 
came conscious, and presently breathed his last 
in great anguish of body and terror of 
What hath since become of Madam, 
miserable family of servants and slaves, I know 
not. Certain it is that they could not find a more 
barbarous or a more savage master in place of him 
whom Barnaby slew if they were to search the 
whole of the Spanish Main and the islands upon it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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TO THE LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company respect- 
fully recommend the the “stock pot” 
as represented by Liebig ‘‘ Company’s” Extract 
of Beef, which is bv far too little known and used 
as yet. Ladies will find themselves enabled to 
render cookery more palatable, more easily di 
gestible, and more economical, by using the “ Com- 
pany’s” Extract of Beef as stock or meat flavor- 
ing ingredient for soups, made dishes, sauces, 
poultry, game, fish, etc. A spoonful added to 
the plainest meat soup will give it a delicious 
flavor and rich color, “The very soul of cookery 
is the stock pot, and the finest stock pot is Lie- 
big Company’s Extract of Meat.”—FRraNcaTELLI, 
Chef de Cuisine to the late Emperor of the French. 
See large advertisement of the Liebig Company 
on back cover-page of this issue.—[ Adv. ] 


use of 





ADVERTISEMENTS. * 


In the High Comt of Tustice—Gosnell v. Dur- 
rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs re- 
straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from in- 
fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered 
Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


more difficulty than they | 





A NEW DANGER IN FOOD. 


Physicians have discovered a serious danger 
to the public health in a new form of baking 
powder, large quantities of which have been put 
upon the market under different names. Alum 
baking powders have beensgo unanimously con- 
demned as unhealthful that careful house-keep- 
ers will no longer buy .them knowingly. The 
bitter taste which they-leave in the food becom- 
ing-recognized,yyconsumers, the deception prac- 
tisedin sélling them for pure credm of tartar 
pewders could be no longer maintained. To over- 
come this bitter taste the manufacturers are now 
using a mixture of alum and phosphatic acid. 
This still enables the production of a powder at 
a-cost of five or six cents a pound which, sold at 
from twenty to forty, yields a large profit. Chem- 
ical tests, however, show that the phosphate and 
alum of the baking powder are, by the heat of 
baking, partially resolved into phosphate of alu- 
mina, a salt declared by chemists to be poison- 
ous, and which, being readily soluble in the gas- 
trie juices, is dangerous to be taken in food. 

The Government analyst of Ontario, Professor 
Valade, in calling attention to this dangerous 
practice of the phosphate and alum baking pow- 
der makers, says: 

“It is, indeed, true that phosphate of lime con- 
stitutes the greater part of our physical structures 
especially of the bones; that from his food man 
absorbs this salt in larger quantities than his sys- 
tem requires, ete., but, on the other hand, the 
action of water and heat during the kneading and 
baking of paste prepared with the so-called phos- 
phate, alum, and other powders causes certain 


cheinical combinations, the products of which are | 


sulphate of aluminum, sulphate of lime, ete., 
which cannot be dissolved by the gastric juices, 
and are consequently the cause of serious disor- 
ders of the digestive organs.” 

Physicians have so frequently warned the pub- 
lic against the use of the many aium baking pow- 
ders, that they can only now be sold by stealth, 
or under some new name. No careful consumer 
will use them knowingly, but they are found put 
prominently forward. Great care should be ex- 
in using any new articles of food. In 
baking powders it is safer to use the “ Royal” 
only, an article that many years’ experience has 
proved most efficient, and which has been offi- 
cially demonstrated pure and wholesome. 


ercised 


Medical Classics. 
READ IN 50,000 FAMILIES, 


‘*The head of every family should subscribe for it, 
not only because it will result in saving doctor’s bills, 
but because itis most delightful and instructive 
re ‘ading.??— Texas Surtines. 

‘It is not filled with long and windy treatises on dis- 
eases with long names, abounding in technical terms, 
but contains short helpful articles on subjects of in- 
terest to the people at large.”"—N. Y. Sun. 

The throughout brightest American periodical.— 
Dr. Feeix L. Oswarp. 

THE ‘DRC EMBER ISSUE will be full of delightful, 
entertaining, and yet instructive reading. Send ten 
cents for it, and you will certainly be pleased. It will 


} coutain article 3 on Cats; their care, management, va- 


rieties, &c., by Professor E. M. Hale, M.D., of Chicago. 
Bad Breath; its causes and cure. By Joseph W. 
— M. 1)., Professor Clinical Surgery, Bellevue Hos- 
vital, N. Y. ‘Nursery Reform. By Felix L. Oswald, 
M.D: The Throat; its care, _&e. By Ferdinand 
Seeger, M.D., Surgeon-in-chief N. Y. State Infirmary 


| for Diseases of the Nose, Throat, Heart, and Lungs, 


N. Y. City. Constipation; its causes and cure. By 
Professor Chas. B. Kelse y, M.D., of N. Y. City, Con- 
sulting Physician and Sargeon for Diseases of the 
Rectum, &c. Oatmeal, from the earliest times to 
the present day, and how to cook and eat it. By 
J. O. Ward, Esq. Glycerine, and its many uses in 
the household. By Dr. Seeger. 

The Prevention of Pneumonia. 

The Complexion; its care, preservation, &c. 
By Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D. 

Face Powders, and how to make eight exquisite 
and non-injarious kinds. The Quinine Habit. 
Oversheated Rooms. 
Red Nose; its causes and cure. Home-made 
Cologne, and how to make a number of choice and 
inexpensive varieties; Thawing Out the Frozen. 

DIPHTHERIA; How to Guard Against It, 
how it is spread or communicated, persons who are 
liable to it, rules for disinfection, the cure of diph- 
theria in 48 hours. This is an article of inesti- 
mable value. Every mother should read it. 

- hha worth knowing; 
recipes, te, GC. 

Single eo Sage iiled anywhere. Price ten cents. By 
the year, 50 cents. Can be ordered through newsdealers. 

Address 


MEDICAL CLASSICS, 


38 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


“PARTED BANG” 


_—_ Maes aque q 
CURLY LY Hair, 


whow wear their hair pasted $6 
up, according to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 
, Cosmetics &c., 
mt C.0.D. aay where. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(c (Cent’1 Music Hall)Chicago 


DEAF! 


NESS Noses BEAT 
Tubular nee Cushions, 





shekart cor. 14th > 
ISG ox or $53 tor illustrated book of ater FREE. 


CROUP REMEDY 


will cure Membranous Croup. 


ie ars, and inevery case of any kind of Crou 
as moran failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and harmless. Sample with directions sent free by mail. 
Fries, 50c. per box. C. A. BzLprn, M.D., Jamaica, N.Y 


SODEN MINERAL PAST 


Bright’s Disease. A | 


“tried and approved | 


The only 
medicine 
known that 
p. The proprietor of | 
this medicine fess red it in his private practice twenty 


BAZAR. 
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RIDLEYS 


Crand Street, 


New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Largest Display in the City. 


Christmas Gifts and New-Year’s Presents. 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE ARTICLE 


SUITABLE 


TOYS, DOLLS. 


Tnonumerable HES of Dolls, all s 
and prices. 

Toys of every description and material, Mechanical 
Curiosities, entertaining Games, &c. 


Books, Stationery, 


Fancy 


sizes, qualities 


Perfumery, Toilet Articles, Dressing Cases, 


| Goods, Artistic Creations in China, Glass, and Silver 


Ware. 


WILL STO 


OF 


APPROPRIATE 
FOR 


ALL CHARGES UNTIL DECEMBER 10 ALL 


FOR A PRESENT, 


ALL AGES. 


GOLD AND DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


Solid Gold Finger Rings, Watches, Pins, & 
Genuine Diamor 
Marble, 


sric-a-brac 


d Jewelry 
Enamel, and Fancy Brouze Clocks. 
, and Brass Ware 


Gold and Silver Headed Canes 


in Bisque, B 
nd Umbrellas 
Smoking Jackets, Dressing ind Fan 


r Gowns, y Silp 


per rs for Gentlemen 


To Fairs and Sanday Schools 


A Special Discount 


RE FE 


Allowed. 


REE 


PURCHASES NOW MADE. 


OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS will find the Winter Number of 


RIDLEY’S MAGAZINE 


(which is largely illustrated), a very useful aid in the selection of Holiday Pre 


to Toys, Dolls, Games, 


Sample Copies 


sents, it being largely devoted 


and F: 


only 15 cents. 


incy Goods, 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 


321 Grand Street, 


56 to '70 Allen Street, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, New York. 





SPECIAL CLE ARING SALE 


CARPET S. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 

Royal Wiltons, the Best Wearing Carpet Made, from 
$1.50 per yard. Moquettes, the Popular Parlor Carpet, 
from $1.15 per yard. Wilton Velvets, the Greatest Bar- 
gain of the Season, at abont the Price of an Ordinary 
Brussels. Body Brussels, and Extra Super Ingrains, 


| the Choicest Styles which we shall not Duplicate, at 


Less than Cost of Production. 


RUGS AND MATS. 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY AT LESS THAN AUC 
TION PRICES. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
SIXTH AVE., 18TH AND 14TH STS., N. Y, 


-HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. 
comforttothe fect. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox & 


PARKER'S. GINGER TONIC: 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostra ation, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


BUY THE WRINGER S2\\. 


rue MOST LABOR 
Sy PURCHASE GEAR 


‘ es half the labor of other 
; “iy ee costs but little more. 
~ aad ENWPiR Er;c not GREASE 
oer EThe ci CLOTHES. 
W. Con Auburn, S. & % 


Ensures 
Cc i. ¥- 





RE 


makes rusty seal-skin look 


je th 
s the 


GILBERT MFG. CO. 


who makes the 


GENUINE 3- LEAF TWILLS, 
“GIL BE RT “MFG CO.” : 


on the selvage, i. may be 


"from th 
IMITATION. 

Imitation goods have no name on the selvage. 

Ladies appreciate a fir 


DRESS LINING; 


therefore look for the on go Fas 
which are superior use, 


TEINWAY 


m, strot 


name, is only 


to anything in 


as it 





The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Use Imperial Hair Regenerator 


and BLEACHED Hair 
Beard. 


for GRAY and 


ew ot ean, al 


ary color and shade. Ish 
ing “edeabate the 


IMPERIAL amon’ vate 


£1.50. 


Faculty. Price $1 


ike n 


Price $2. Druggists and 


| 54 West : 23d St., New York. 





THE 
BEST 


HOME PAPER ancrica. 





t! Send your Address to the Press ? 
_Pa., and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * . "3 


Company, Limited, Philada, 


LES 


For Sale by ali Druggists at 50 Cents a Box. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


COGGHE. 


PicTURE BY R. 
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_ 
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ENGRAVED BY H 


MOVE.” 
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INDIA MOUSSELINE, 


CREPE abd GAZE TISSUES. 


Grenadines, 
LACE NETS, 


For Ball and Party Dresses. 


tr) ? ? 
: roadway AS 1 9th ét. 
C 





Latest Barisian Novelt 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
or THe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L LEGRAND, 207, Rae St-Honoré, PARIS 


. 12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 
W im THE FORM OF 


Pencils and Pastilles 


To Perfume any article bly 
and instantaneously sim pt rub the 
pencel or pastille of Perfums 
upon them lightly. 
UST OF C9LD PERFUMES + 
Violette da Czar. 
Jasmin d’Espagne. 
Héliotrope diane. 
Lilas de Mai. 

New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax 
Caroline 
Mignardise 
Impératrice 

Oriza Derby ig, 


pane ie 





| 
| 
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} SEAL 


| 
| 


| plait) 


188s. | 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—IN 
Embroidery, 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Batis, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Knitting, and | 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chtenge, | } 


St. Louis, San Francisco. 


he Fashionable Parisian Dressmakers: 
will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
corsets of the firm of 


DE VERTUS SQURS, 


12 RUE AUBER, PARIS. 


The corset “ANNE D’ AUTRICHE,” improved | 


for the fashions of this year 
The corset “INFANTE, ” the 
indispensable for afternoon dresse 


.The CEINTURE RECENTE, ” the 


ghest expression of elegance and comtort 


newest creation, 


corset aed 


Ladies need not be present at the measurement to | 


obtain a perfect fit. It is sufficient to apply for a 
notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 
perfect corset. 


LALLA ROOKH DRESS CHART. 


All difficulties of Dress-cutting and Fitting effect- 
ually overcome by using our Cutting System. 
and quickest for dressmakers and for family use 
Complete sample sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere ; territory allotted. Address 

LALLA ROOKH PATTERN CO., 
76 Park Place, New York. 


We have a large stock of 


SWISS BOLTING CLOTH OR SILKE 
which we are now prepared to furnish in any quautity 
to suit purchasere. ‘This silk is especially adapted 
for ART WORK, HAND PAINTING, &c. 
Send for prices to 


MUNSON BROS., UTICA, N. Y. 
new book on Birds — all 


Bi rd & facta, food, care —25 cents, 


G. __G@. A, HOLDE HOLDEN, ® 240 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


STAMPING Szc58ne 


pipes e rp ato 15e. 
ei SEMEE SOE be. “Te W. 6th &t.. Cincinnati. 0. 


Safe by express, 


Best | 





Singer, | 
$2.00. Send for list. Holden’s | 


C. 6. GUNTHER'S SONS 
& onstal ble Ke [ (84 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820), 


Fifth Ave.. New York. 


-SKIN ALASKA 
$100, $125, $150. 

SEAL-SKIN ALASKA SACQUES, at 
$150, $200, $250. 

| SEAL-SKIN ALASKA WRAPS, at $100, $115, 
$125, $150. 


JACKETS, at $85, 


$125, 


 abaaceiten ALASKA ULSTERS and CLOAKS | 


at $300, $350, $400. 


All in new and exclusive designs and perfect | 


in fit. 
Muffs, Capes, Boas, Collars of all varieties. 
Seal-Skin Caps and Gloves, Fur-lined 
Coats, Robes, Rugs, ete. 


Gents’ 


Orders by Mail, or information desired, will receive | 


special and prompt attention. When Customers are 
known to the house, or satisfactory references are 
furnished, Goods will be sent on approval. 


BEST FITTING CORSETric WORLD § 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.~412_ BROADWAY, N.Y. 


GOFE'’S 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 


READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having “‘ GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 
and that each piece is put in a neat little box 
Made in black and twenty staple colors. 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT 


S APE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business 
o nory Mortgages ay ag ageregating ~~ ae - 
n for 
.: 912 paid, 


Interest paid aggregating 
Total paid to investors 8. 756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we cat 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings poe Pm for —. - aaspieters 
Full information furnished 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’ " ‘WenRy’ DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


Wipep Out-— 


That’s what ails nine out of ten 
door Mats. If not worn out, they’re 
nearly useless. The Hartman Pat- 
ent Steel Wire Door Matdon’t get 
that way. Look out for imitations, 
see that name ison frame. Write 
for pamphlet to 
HATIONAL WIRE MAT Come any. 
Works: Curcaco, ILL. ; zeayeas Fas, Pa. 
CI CINNATI, 
General Office: 116 Illinois St., Cricaco, ILL. 
tern Agency : 105 Chambers St., New Yors. 


&, 
‘ 





1 refer. 


Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Snecec fully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it, 


DR. SYKE’S a 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


Has cured ba. jounced hopeless by pb 
cians, L for! Free Bi Book Common rane al 9 
and numerous tectimnonials, They will convince you 
De STKES SURE CURE €0.. 330 Race’ St.. Cincinnati, 4 
Established, Chicago, 1870, Moved to Cincinnati, 1 





Cures Sonn Gumus, Removes Tartan. 
gives delightful coolness and freshness 
to the mouth. A Gem for the Toilet, 
Try it. 
receipt 25c. WRIGHT & CO., 
ists, Detroit, Mich 
} a care of teeth, free. 
| [Emcor MAGAZINE contains 
4 novel in every number, and other valuable miscel. 
laneous matter. Per year, $3.00. Sample copies, 10 
| cents, Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 











Sold by druggists or postpaid | 
Chem. | 
Send for pamphlet 


a complete | 


\ 


ADVE RTISING SUPPLEMENT. 





CHRISTMAS 
SURPRISE 


(COPYRIGHT.) 

Suz—Now stand perfectly still, and don’t scold 
for it’s all your own fault. You will have to stand 
while I drape my dresses over you until you pro- 
vide me with Hart’s Bazar Form. 

Re (aside) —That’s it! I knew there was some- 
thing I wanted to buy for a Cueisrmas Present. 
There is nothing my wife wishes so mnch, and noth 
ing I will enjoy giving her more than Hatu’s Bazar 

Form. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


A household necessity, indispensable to 
ladies who do their own reeneneneee: A 
Adjustable to any size, and when not in 
use folds up like an umbrella. 

The only form endorsed and recommended 
by all fashion publishers. 

Sent to any address on 

receipt of price. 
mplete Form, $6.50. Skirt Form, 
ion’ ost to which bust can be 
added, $3.50. Bazar Skirt Form 
in case, $3.00. 


Send for descriptive Catalogue 
giving full particulars. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO. 
833 Broadway, New York. 


We cheerfully recommend these forms and 
request our patrons when ertering or sending 
for circulars to mention Harper’ 8 Bazar. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Madefrom English Fresh Fruits | ¥ 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL _—" 


_IN THE U0 NITED STATES 


THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
IS THE" 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 








, PRE 
wchildren and 


Apply for Descriptive Csiahegnte sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mme. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and succeasfnily used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy form and full bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for #2. 

F. M. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


TAKE THE BETWEEN 
MONON me 





Chicago and§ Louisville, In- 
dianapolis,C in- cinnati,and all 
wintercities of 
the 

Send stamp for Pourists’ Guide. 
EK, O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


Florida and 
South. 








FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Vienna and Paris Fans, 
Shell, Ivory, Pearl, Ebony, and Black Mountings. 
Newest and most fashionable styles from Medium 
to the Richest Fans, 


English Umbrellas, Gloves, Laces, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 


LONDON MACKINTOSHES (Silk and Wool), 
The most elegant Waterproof Garment Imported. 


af. Cheol St: 





ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 
funded, For richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
make of ** Black Silk”? in the world. We have had 50 
years’ gp med in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 

Samples sent free on application, 0. S. CHAFFER 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, it Wi Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings savingy Tantei, of fillimantic, Conn. 


YI i amyl 
Sy BSD 





For Sale by all First-Class Druggists. 


TO THE LADIES. 


If you use perfumery at all it shonld benice. Tobe 
scented with poor perfumery is horrid—simply horrid. 
You are sure of something nice if you get Eugene 
Rimmel’s. His perfumes are popular all over the 
world, and particularly with the élite of London and 
Paris. His special odors, Ihlang Ihlang, Chinese 
Bouquet, and White Heliotrope, are quite exquisite. 
They are obtainable at most of the leading drug-stores, 
and cost no more than many inferior products. Ask 
for Eugene Rimmel’s. 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESannCAKES. 
Recommended by best Housekeepers, In pound and 
half- pqead mL peeee vy Ask your Groce eed it, 
sample free on reques 
CROFT “a ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPE RFLU OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cific is the only unfai oer 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
hody, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electric ity nor any of the ad- 

4 vertised poisonous a can 
accomplish. Address Mme. duxian, 48 E. Ste St. gl u.¥. 





KORIZA CL oyhs 
heads, Wrinkles 
or Cosmetic but a harmiess appliance (rs iy 
restores, beautifies and preserves the skin. By 
30c., 2 for 50c , BEERS, Druggist, New Haven Conn, 
1844.) Reference: any N. H. Physician. Mention Sy ad 








VELUTINA 


The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 


ments and supersedes every A pee 
‘. VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stam 


on . 
only supplied by N. ERLANGER & *CO., Sole “Agents, 453 | and 455 BsoomME STREETs New YorK. ~ 


Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 


It embodies all known improves 


To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
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